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Another Volume Begins 

This issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN is Volume 
25, No. 1. Before long, barring unexpected and high¬ 
ly unlikely developments, this publication will have 
completed its 25th year. The National Association of 
the Deaf revived the Silent Worker in September 1943, 
and effective with the September 1965 issue, the name 
was changed to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

The past year has seen another small gain in 
circulation. With this issue, the DA will go to all 
members of the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 
as a part of their annual dues. This means an in¬ 
crease of about 800 in the monthly press run. As a 
part of the “package,” the DA will carry the monthly 
RID newsletter. 

If any landmark need be cited for the past year, 
it would have to be the series of interviews by Frank 
Bowe. And we are glad to report that Mr. Bowe has 
been so busy lately that we have several interviews 
stockpiled and ready to run. 

Emphasis for 1972-1973 will be upon more and 
better coverage of state association activities. An 
announcement in the NAD section tells how we pro¬ 
pose to handle such coverage. 

If anybody wants to go back over the eleven 
issues in Volume 24, he will note that we have sur¬ 
passed all previous volumes in the amount of space 
devoted to pictures. Considerable improvement has 
been noted in the quality of pictures submitted. Be¬ 
fore long, we hope to have somebody well-versed in 
journalistic photography do an article or two aimed 
at higher standards. 

Homes for the Aged Deaf 

This month the Gallaudet Home for the Aged 
and Infirm Deaf went out of existence. While we do 
not have the full details, we surmise that the financial 
and related problems were too great to cope with 
any longer. Only a handful of such homes still offer 
care for the deaf as separate facilities. 


What can be expected in the future? A confer¬ 
ence was held in Columbus, Ohio, last year (see the 
related story in this issue). Certain recommendations 
were made. Implementation has been and will con¬ 
tinue to be slow. Perhaps in the end it will be a 
question of what the elderly and infirm deaf really 
want—assuming they have some choice. 

Addressing and Mailing Problems 

Now and then we get complaints from specific 
cities or areas that a given issue of the DA failed to 
reach several subscribers. Checking with the NAD 
Home Office usually assures us that these subscribers 
are on the current mailing list. 

WTiat has happened? Could be one of several 
things. For instance, a number of labels in a given 
segment got chewed up in the machinery at our mail¬ 
ers. Could be that the labels got chopped off due to 
spacing being out of whack—either on the sheets of 
labels or in the machine setting for affixing labels. 

Could be that something happened en route to 
the destination—a fire, a batch of mail getting lost 
or misplaced. 

Our worst experience was with an October issue 
a few years ago. We should have known that some¬ 
thing was wrong when several hundred copies came 
back to us from our mailers as “extras” (anywhere 
from 50 to 100 extra copies are sent the mailers each 
issue). Then came a flood of complaints to the NAD 
Home Office. Since these letters came from a couple 
of adjacent states (zip codes, we mean), the foul up 
was certain to have been missing sheets of labels. 
We never could find out whether the labels failed 
to come out of the computer or if they “got lost” 
somewhere at the mailers. 

Regardless of what happens, we wish to assure 
subscribers that each and every inquiry or complaint 
is investigated—and usually missing copies sent at 
once. 
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Uel Kennedy Hurd, Kansan Of Distinction 

Teacher Scoutmaster Churchworker Taxidermist 
By WILLIAM J. MARRA 



This picture taken in 1943 shows, left to right: Mrs. Uel Hurd, Mrs. Paul Phelps, Paul Phelps and Uel 
Hurd. Mr. Phelps was the one who instilled in Uel the love of Scouting. He died several years ago. 


This is a Herculean attempt at writing 
the life story of Uel Kennedy Hurd, an in¬ 
structor in advanced woodworking and a 
Scoutmaster for nearly 40 years at the 
Kansas State School for the Deaf, Olathe, 
Kansas. 

Hurd is a man of irresistible enthusiasm 
and boundless energy, participating will¬ 
ingly in many activities at or outside of 
school. Trying to enumerate all of his 
activities would be like one’s going out 
to measure the boundary of a lake only 
to find he was on the arm of an ocean. 
Hurd always gives of himself unsparing¬ 
ly and has done many things a man could 
not expect to do in 40 years. 

Hurd is also a man with an outsize 
heart, always ready and willing to do a 
good deed for others without having to 
be asked. The Hurds happen to be our 
neighbors, living in a modest home across 
the backyard from us. 

One summer day this writer and his 
family were out to dinner. Returning 
home, they found their lawn already 
mowed and well-trimmed. It was Hurd 
who did it for us. Having a mechanical 
mind and skilled hands, Hurd often did 
inside or outside repair work on this 
writer’s home and for others, too, all 
free of charge. He always turned down 
pay or compensation. One winter day 
a woman teacher at the school had trouble 
scraping ice off the windshield of her 
car. Without being asked, Hurd went over 
to her and completed the scraping job 
for her. These are a few examples of 
many Good Samaritan deeds he does for 
his relatives, friends, neighbors and even 
strangers. 

Uel Kennedy Hurd was born in Kansas 
City, Kansas, on April 2, 1911. A short 
time later his parents moved to Hills¬ 
boro, Illinois, where Uel’s father taught 
shorthand, typing and business methods. 
While in Hillsboro, Uel was stricken with 
an attack of tonsillitis and had to be taken 
to a hospital in nearby Litchfield, Illinois. 
The tonsils and adenoids were removed, 
but complications set in which left Uel 
deaf at the age of three. His parents then 
moved to Chicago and later to Philadel¬ 
phia. While in Philadelphia, Uel attended 
the Mt. Airy School for the Deaf for about 
two years. Dissatisfied with life in Phila¬ 
delphia, Uel’s parents moved back to Hills¬ 
boro, where Uel attended a public school 
before his parents decided to move back 
to Kansas City and remain there for good. 

In Kansas City, Uel’s father taught at 
Clarke Business School. The school later 
went out of business. Strange to say, the 
place where Uel’s father taught is now 
rented by the Kansas City (Kans.) Club 
for the Deaf for their social gatherings 
and business meetings. 

While Uel was a youth he attended a 
day class for the deaf at Prescott Ele¬ 
mentary School in Kansas City. Prescott 
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School did not have any trades courses 
so Uel went to nearby Walcott Elemen¬ 
tary School to learn woodworking which 
he so loves and has followed faithfully 
to this very day. 

Uel’s parents were not well off fi¬ 
nancially so he had to go to work to sup¬ 
port himself. During his spare time he 
sold Saturday Evening Post and Country 
Gentleman magazines. He also delivered 
newspapers. He became a janitor’s helper 
after school hours at Prescott School. 

Uel regularly attended the First Baptist 
Church in Kansas City. There a young 
man named Paul Phelps took an interest 
in him and tried to help him all he could. 
He instilled in Hurd a love of Scouting. 
Uel later became an assistant scoutmaster 
to Phelps. 

In the spring of 1927, Hurd graduated 
f om Prescott School and transferred to 
the Kansas School for the Deaf in the 
fall to pursue high school studies. At 
KSD he was an outstanding athlete. He 
was co-captain of KSD’s 1930 football 
team. This team defeated the Nebraska, 
Iowa, Illinois and Missouri Schools for the 
Deaf. It played a tie (0-0) game with 
the Texas School for the Deaf in a sea 
of mud. The late Coach Edward S. Foltz 
considered Uel so excellent a tackle that 


he placed him on KSD’s all-time football 
team. In the same year (1930) Hurd was 
chosen a tackle on Deaf All-America foot¬ 
ball team. Uel once heaved the 16-pound 
shbt 38V2 feet. At a track meet for high 
schools at Baldwin, Kansas, he captured 
third place in the shot put. 

Hurd graduated from the Kansas School 
for the Deaf in 1931. Being a skilled 
woodworker, he landed without difficulty 
a job at Rex Art Casket Company in 
Kansas City. He worked there for two 
years. In 1933, he was offered a position 
as boys supervisor at KSD. He also took 
charge of Scouting at the school. In 1936, 
he started a Cub Scout troop at the school. 
Later he also started Sea Scout and Ex¬ 
plorer Scout Units. 

In 1938, Uel received his Eagle Scout 
Badge, the highest rank in Scouting. He 
was the first deaf Scout in Kansas to re¬ 
ceive the Eagle Scout Award. In the 
same year (1938), he and Bill Wingfield, 
one of the Scouts from KSD, attended the 
National Jamboree at Washington, D.C. 
At the Jamboree, Uel was chosen a guard 
to keep thieves or trespassers away from 
the big tents in which Scouting supplies 
were stored. 

In 1938, Uel relinquished the position of 
boys supervisor to become a full-time 
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NEWLYWEDS—Mr. and Mrs. Hurd posed for this wedding picture on December 25, 1938. 


instructor in woodworking, a position he 
has held ever since. 

In 1943, the Kaw Council of Kansas City 
selected him to be the recipient of Scout- 
ing’s highest honor, the Silver Beaver, for 
outstanding service to Scouting and to the 
boys of the Kansas School. Other awards 
received by Hurd include the Silver Palm 
presented to him in 1942 and the Scout¬ 
master’s Key presented in 1938. 

When World War II broke out, Hurd and 
his Scouts did valuable work in collecting 
needed materials as paper and scrap steel 
for the war effort. They also worked with 
the local Red Cross and other organiza¬ 
tions. 

Later Hurd felt it was his duty to help 
Uncle Sam crush Hitler and his Axis 
partners so he took temporary leave from 
his position at KSD. He worked as a 
tube bender and punch press operator at 
Pratt-Whitney Aircraft Corporation in 
Kansas City. He quickly impressed his 
foreman, who lauded him as being un¬ 
usually skillful. His fellow workers com¬ 
mented on the exceptional dexterity of 
his hands. He later became a leadman 
in his department. 

When the war was over, Hurd returned 
to his alma mater as teacher of wood¬ 
working. He was warmly welcomed by 
the Scouts at the school. They had felt 
like they were on a ship without its rud¬ 
der while Skipper Hurd was gone. 

In 1951, Uel taught bandaging at KSD 
for Civil Defense first aid classes spon¬ 
sored by the local Red Cross. 

Uel has always been an active worker. 
He has held many different offices, in¬ 
cluding the presidency of Olathe Division 
No. 14 of the National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf. He also served on various 
committees, always willing and ready to 
help his friends. 
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In 1968, Uel was invited to Chicago to 
attend a workshop conducted by the Na¬ 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf where¬ 
in some members were trained to be¬ 
come agents so they could obtain more 
members for the NFSD. Uel as an agent 
has done a remarkable job. He has signed 
up approximately 70 new members for the 
NFSD, in which he holds the 34th degree. 

The Hurds have been happily married 
for 32 years. His wife is the former 
Ina Andrews, his classmate, whom he 
married on December 25, 1938. They are 
parents of two grown children, Ula and 
Andrew. Ula is a schoolteacher by pro¬ 
fession. but she is not now engaged in 
teaching. Andrew is with the Coast Guard 
in the State of Washington. 


The Hurds are indefatigable church 
workers. Uel has served twice as presi¬ 
dent of Missouri Baptist Conference for 
the Deaf. He taught a Sunday School 
Class for the Deaf for three years. He 
once was a trustee for the Southern Bap¬ 
tist Convention which covered all the 
Southern states. 

Uel’s hobbies, in addition to Scouting, 
include softball, football, handball, swim¬ 
ming, tennis, golf, taxidermy, sharpshoot¬ 
ing and fishing. 

Hurd and his Scouts love to be on the 
go most of the time. They were the first 
ones from any schools for the deaf in 



Skipper Uel Kennedy Hurd of a Sea Scout unit. 



CIVIL DEFENSE BANDAGING—In 1951, Hurd helped teach bandaging to first aid classes sponsored by 
the local Red Cross chapter. The lady at the left is Ada Mae Humes, local Red Cross chairman at the time. 
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America to make a journey to Philmont 
Ranch at Cimarron, New Mexico, to earn 
merit badges in hiking, camping, marks¬ 
manship and other outdoor skills. They 
also made a trip to Canada to earn badges 
in canoeing. 

Uel is a certified taxidermist, having 
completed a course of study in taxidermy 
and successfully passed the examination 
at the Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
at Omaha, Nebraska, in 1933. 

In Hurd’s office at the shop hangs a 
framed award which reads as follows: 
VIGIL HONOR ORDER OF THE ARROW 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
This certifies that Uel Hurd is 
awarded the Vigil Honor in recognition 
of exceptional service, personal effort, 
unselfish interest in the welfare of 
others. He has made distinguished 
contributions beyond his immediate 
responsibilities in the Order of the 
Arrow as a member of Tamegonit 
Lodge in the Kaw Council. He was 
inducted as a Vigil member on May 
23, 1964. His Indian name is Gena- 
muwi. Interpreted as Grateful One. 
The 1953 Senior Annual of the Kansas 
School was dedicated to Hurd for his fine 
example of Scouting cheerfulness, true 
Scouting spirit and leadership not only 
in his own troop but in all other Scouting 
contacts. 

A few years back the old vocational 
building at KSD caught fire. The fire 
was put out before extensive damage was 
done. However, the interior of the Scout 
rooms in the building was badly damaged 
by smoke and water. The Scouts had to 
move their Scouting supplies to the base¬ 
ment of the school building. This left 
the Scouts without a room where they 
could hold their meetings. 

Learning of the plight of the Boy Scouts 
of KSD, the local Sertoma Club volunteered 
its service to help build a Scout cabin on 
the KSD campus. The cabin will cost 
around $16,000. The Sertoma Club has 
already raised $11,000 by sponsoring bas¬ 
ketball games and suppers and by selling 
candy. The club plans to have more 
events until the goal of $16,000 is reached. 
Hurd is one of the vice presidents of the 
Sertoma Club, a unique honor for him be¬ 
cause the Sertoma Club is composed of 
hearing members. Hurd himself has al¬ 
ready raised more than $1,000 from the 
deaf of Kansas and elsewhere. 

Ground was recently broken for the 
Scout cabin. The completion date is 
tentatively set for October. 

Hurd is indeed a remarkable man. He 
serves as an example in morals and 
character to his Boy Scouts and is the 
type of man many parents are proud to 
have their sons working under. A life¬ 
time of discipline is reflected in the marks 
of character in his face. He has kept the 
muscular leanness of his youth and his 
resources of energy seem at times with¬ 
out limit. He adheres strongly to the 
Scout Laws and sees to it that his Boy 
Scouts obey the Scout Oath and the Scout 
Laws. 

There probably will never be another 
one like Scoutmaster Hurd. 



Hurd is also instructor in woodworking at Kansas School for the Deaf in Olathe. 



Hurd (extreme right) and his Boy Scouts at Camp Naish near Bonner Springs, Kansas. Camp Naish is 
for Boy Scouts in northeast Johnson County. John Sailor, assistant Scoutmaster to Hurd for many years, 
is wearing a checkered coat and glasses towards the right of this picture. 



GROUNDBREAKING—On July 12, 1972, ground was broken at the Kansas School for a Scout cabin. On 
the tractor is Frank Pecinovsky, president of the Olathe Sertoma Club. Superintendent Stanley D. Roth is 
the white-shirted gentleman leaning on'- the tractor while Hurd is too busy surveying the site to face 
the camera. 
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Editor's note: The following tribute appeared in a recent issue of THE DEAF 
SPECTRUM. 

Louise Lissetfe Corwin 

By MAX MOSSEL 


After 88 summers and on April 11, 1972, 
a kindly old soul in Louise Lissette Cor¬ 
win, a retired deaf teacher at the Missouri 
School for the Deaf, departed from life 
highlighted by great deeds which need 
to be re-told and extolled. 

Perhaps the best way to unfold a story 
about her is to describe the situation 
prior to 1921 when she embarked on a 
teaching career. The school at that time 
was predominantly oral with a fewer num¬ 
ber of manual classes. Into the manual 
classes were funneled a medley of children 
long past formative years. They had been 
children bound to oralism for no less than 
six years only to be eventually rejected 
as unsuitable for oral purposes and other 
reasons. 

Such was the situation facing Mrs. Cor¬ 
win when she was assigned the lowest 
manual class invariably heterogeneous 
both in age and aptitude. That they were 
not able to communicate too well was 
not surprising as deaf teachers were 
barred 1 from the oral department to keep 
oralism honest. The task of educating 
those children restive in their teens with 
frustrations teeming in their whole beings 
was not an easy one. In fact, the re¬ 
sponsibility of having them was so for¬ 
midable that it would have worn the pa¬ 
tience of many a teacher to a frazzle. 
But not Mrs. Corwin. To her it was a 
challenge which she met head-on with 
unflinching courage. As time wore on 
with them responding to learning she had 
skillfully charted for them, she became 
an established teacher. 

Deeply etched in our memory is her 
wondrous work with Lester Guenther, 
then an eight-year-old lad who, by legal 
and medical definitions, was blind. His 
eyesight was so bad that in close reading 
which had to be, his nose seemed to graze 
the printed page. He had been in oral 
classes for a year and a half. Always on 
his toes, he insisted on being an active 
participant in the classroom—even to the 
point of reading lips, nose almost touching 
nose. 2 This habit of his unnerved his last 
teacher, and this resulted in his transfer 
to Mrs. Corwin’s class. 

In all fairness to Miss Rice, then super¬ 
vising teacher of the primary department, 
she took a long look at the difficult situa¬ 
tion of placing a teeny boy in a class of 
“oldsters” such as Mrs. Corwin’s. But 
Lester’s welfare came first, and he had 
to have a deaf teacher. In the end Miss 
Rice did what came naturally; she let 
compassion rule her heart, but not with¬ 
out placing a complete trust in Mrs. Cor¬ 
win’s ability to improvise and bridge the 
gap. 

Mrs. Corwin got to him early enough 
and had him long enough to do him most 
good. Then the inevitable came a few 
years later; he just and so suddenly be¬ 
came too big for her class. With the 


groundwork so well-laid, he had no trouble 
fending for himself in other classes. He 
graduated with honors and went on to 
Gallaudet College 2 and graduated, too. 

Perhaps this tribute to Mrs. Corwin is 
unique in that it contains a tribute to 
Mr. Guenther for his pluckiness. But she 
would not have minded it, for she was im¬ 
mensely proud of him and his accomplish- 


More than 200 people gathered at Cali¬ 
fornia State University, Northridge, on 
August 1 to honor Dr. David M. Denton, 
superintendent of the Maryland School for 
the Deaf, when he was presented with 
the Dan Cloud Leadership Award for 1972. 

The late Dr. Daniel T. Cloud has long 
been acknowledged as one of the greatest 
leaders and most successful administra¬ 
tors in deaf education. At age 24, he 
was appointed superintendent of the 
Arkansas School for the Deaf and later 
filled the same position at the Kansas, 
Illinois and New York Schools for the 
Deaf. Until his death in 1962, Dan Cloud 
encouraged young people to seek careers 
in work with the deaf and to continue 
their education in order to qualify for 
leadership roles. He instilled in all who 
came under his influence his great vision 
of the challenge and opportunities to be 
found in service to the deaf. 

The Dan Cloud Award is sponsored by 
the National Leadership Training Program 
in the Area of the Deaf at CSUN. Dr. 
Denton, recipient of the 1972 award, has 
focused national attention on meeting in- 


ments. Speaking of her protege who suc¬ 
ceeded through her handiwork is the great¬ 
est tribute we can pay her. 

1 William C. McClure's first act, upon ascending to 
superintendency in 1921, was to set up a deaf inter¬ 
mediate teacher in the oral department. He could 
not have found a better qualified person than Grover 
C. Farquhar, who had to be lured away from his 
position as draftsman, to be the first deaf person 
to break the barrier. With this happy choice, a 
new era dawned on MSD. The untimely death of 
the youthful and beloved superintendent in the sum¬ 
mer of 1922 dampened the spirits and left the mat¬ 
ters hanging in the balance. In 1925, Dr. Herbert 
E. Day, succeeding Edward S. Tillinghast, did away 
with high oral classes and made them combined 
which have continued to this day. 

2 In Mr. Guenther's autobiographical sketch published 
in the April 1971 issue of the Missouri Record, he 
spoke of friction and exasperations between him 
and his oral teacher. 

3 While a student at Gallaudet College, Mr. Guenther 
underwent an eye operation which improved his 
vision such that he was able to pursue his studies. 


dividual needs of all deaf children in 
every area of their lives. He has earned 
a national reputation as one of America’s 
most effective proponents of the total 
communication philosophy for deaf chil¬ 
dren and adults. In his home state of 
Maryland, Dr. Denton has introduced and 
developed innovative programs to im¬ 
prove the quality of education for deaf 
students. 

Previous awards have been made to 
Dr. Boyce R. Williams, 1968, Dr. Marshall 
Hester, 1969, Dr. Edgar Lowell, 1970, and 
Robert Sanderson, 1971. 

Dr. Lennin Glass, acting director of the 
CSUN summer session, extended a wel¬ 
come on behalf of the University and 
tributes were offered to Dr. Denton from 
professional workers with the deaf. Among 
those present were a large number of stu¬ 
dents from throughout the United States 
who were on campus to attend a variety 
of summer programs and workshops re¬ 
lating to deafness, as well as many mem¬ 
bers of the deaf community and educators 
and professional workers with the deaf. 


Dr. David M. Denton Receives 1972 Dan Cloud 
Leadership Award 



CLOUD LEADERSHIP AWARD PRESENTATION—On August 1, 1972, Dr. David M. Denton, superintendent 
of Maryland School for the Deaf, received the Dan Cloud Leadership Award for 1972 at California State 
University, Northridge. In this picture taken after the presentation. Dr. Denton is flanked by Ranald 
MacDougall, screen writer and director, and Mrs. Denton (at the left) and by Mrs. Ranald MacDougall 
(Nanette Fabray) and Dr. Ray L. Jones, project director of the Leadership Training Program in the Area 
of the Deaf (at the right). 
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The DA Interview . . 


By FRANK BOWE 


Ben M. Schowe, Maverick From Akron 


When I first approached Dr. Schowe 
about doing an interview for THE DEAF 
AMERICAN, he replied, “Your invitation 
to an interview indicates that you are 
either a very courageous man or do not 
know what you are getting into. For it 
must be admitted that I am a maver¬ 
ick . . .” 

That he is. Ben M. Schowe, Sr., of Ak¬ 
ron, Ohio, is an individual with very 

BOWE: Dr. Schowe, why do you consider yourself a maverick? 

SCHOWE: There is no other way to read the record. Too 
often I have been a minority of one on popular issues of the 
day among the deaf. 

BOWE: We'll get into some of those issues soon. Were you 
like that as a child, too? 

SCHOWE: Not so you could notice. If there was any mischief 
afoot, a ball game, a skating party or a tennis match, I was 
up in it to my ears and despite my ears. Weak hearing was 
always my lot but it did not matter much to an active small 
boy and his friends. 

BOWE: Tell me about it. 

SCHOWE: My deafness was progressive and is a long story. 
I got through the public school near my home in Columbus, 
Indiana, with steadily mounting difficulties and many soul- 
searching embarrassments I would rather forget. Just say 
that I finally arrived on Kendall Green a demoralized and 
all-but-hopeless young man of nineteen without the slightest 
idea about how I might fit into the Gallaudet milieu. Didn’t 
even know how to use the sign language. 

BOWE: But you learned? 

SCHOWE: Yes, I learned many things that couldn’t be spelled 
out and weren’t taught in any classroom. And let me say 
that I found life on Kendall Green a real balm to my trou¬ 
bled soul. 

BOWE: I had much the same experience when I arrived at 
Gallaudet after graduating from Western Maryland. Like 
you I did not know signs. So I know what you are talking 
about . . . some of it, anyway. How were the lives of deaf 
people different then? 

SCHOWE: You must remember all that was in the days before 
the two World Wars, the Great Depression and the Welfare 



Dr. Ben M. Schowe—making like a big shot on the job. 
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Fraternal Society of the Deaf, the Gallau¬ 
det College Alumni Association and var¬ 
ious state organizations of and for the 
deaf. Throughout it all he has remained 
an irrepressible and precious maverick. 

In 1951, he received an honorary L.H.D. 
from Gallaudet College. I began the in¬ 
terview by asking him why he considers 
himself a maverick. 

State. Almost ancient history in the light of the swift march 
of history since I entered Gallaudet in 1913. The big differ¬ 
ence so far as the deaf are concerned is in the “social con¬ 
science” that has spread through the nation—and to a lesser 
degree through the world, I think—in the wake of the Wel¬ 
fare State. During the first half of my life, everybody—hear¬ 
ing or deaf—had to fight his own battles. Today there is a 
multiplicity of services available for the deaf and a small 
army of service people ready and anxious to lend a hand 
whenever adversity strikes. It is a good thing certainly. 
But I have also heard, even though I am deaf, that it is 
possible to have too much of a good thing. A banquet is a 
delight to the eye but it may be hard on the digestion un¬ 
less we partake with moderation. To coin an aphorism, all 
good fortune should be taken with moderation. Observations 
like that are fair samples of what makes mavericks like me. 

BOWE: Your language—your use of words—fascinates me. Let 
me ask you—how did you get into industrial relations and 
labor economics? 

SCHOWE: The fickle finger of fate mainly. Certainly I did not 
plan it that way. The job offer came as a complete surprise. 
It paved the way to a most unusual career for a deaf man 
in industrial relations and the only merit I can possibly claim 
is that I took full advantage of the opportunity. 

BOWE: What was your policy on hiring deaf workers at Fire¬ 
stone? I know quite a few deaf people who have worked 
there at one time or another, including Frank Sullivan. 

SCHOWE: There was no written-out policy. But I always felt 
that the minimum requirements were sufficient language skill 
to understand simple written instructions and enough arith¬ 
metic to make out a time card. These minimal requirements 
were for the protection of the deaf workers themselves as 
much as for the company advantage. We did not want to 
put deaf workers in a situation they could not handle and 
might be more confused than benefited by their employment. 

BOWE: Back in 1951, you penned "Guidelines for the Employ¬ 
ment of Deaf Workers." What were some of the problems 
then and what guidelines did you propose? 

SCHOWE: Those guidelines have been reprinted so often that 
I would not want to inflict them on the reader again. The 
problems then were not so much different from the prob¬ 
lems now—except that the “social conscience” of employers 
has been reinforced by all the civil rights agitation in re¬ 
cent years and they, the employers, seem to be primed to 
avoid any appearance of discrimination against any minority 
group, even the deaf. But I am not in close touch with the 
situation now and this is merely my impression. 

BOWE: Seven years later you authored an ANNALS article on 
"The Deaf at Work." What was the basic premise of this 
paper? 

SCHOWE: This wasn’t, properly speaking, an “ANNALS article.” 
It was written for the granddaddy of all “workshops,” jointly 
sponsored by the NAD and the OVR under a grant from the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. It found 
its way to the ANNALS as part of the workshop proceedings. 
The so-called “Institute” ran over a period of five days at 
the New York School in White Plains with some 40 public 
service personnel in attendance to learn something about “Per- 


idiosyncratic and delightfully original 
ideas. He worked for many years with 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
in Akron in industrial relations, with spe¬ 
cial emphasis on labor economics and em¬ 
ployment problems of deaf people. His 
writings on the latter subject have re¬ 
ceived widespread acclaim. 

Dr. Schowe has also served the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf, the National 
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Sample of the deaf workmen Firestone was proud to employ, the committee 

that presented retirement gifts to L. V. Hannah, manager of the Employment 

Office. Left to right: R. Pancoast, Clyde Cherrington, Dawson Jones, Hannah, 

Ralph Dann, Schowe and Albert Lenz. 

sonal, Social and Vocational Adjustments to Total Deafness,” 
and what was considered at that time a blue chip roster of 
lectures. I was nearing mandatory retirement and saw it as 
an opportunity to get on the record with choice observations 
from a lifetime of work with the deaf—a sort of swan song, 
as it were. 

The Institute was officially rated a great success but only 
served to disillusion me about the workshop potential in gen¬ 
eral. With few exceptions, it seemed to me that the partici¬ 
pants were more social and political than serious seekers for 
information—“political” in the sense that they all had private 
axes to grind. My impression has been that I might just as 
well have poured the whole thing down the drain. If you 
have read it you are one in a small circle of elite. The young 
Ph.D.’s in our field consider all such description of authentic 
phenomena beneath their notice. 

BOWE: It's easy to see why you are considered a maverick. 
Still it is refreshing to hear such comments. The only paper 
saying the same kinds of things that I can recall reading re¬ 
cently is one Don Pettingill wrote for JRD. I recall that 
you wrote once, in a letter, that some conventions are ac¬ 
curately described as "Glamorous activities which are super¬ 
ficially important but in actual practice tend to rob the face¬ 
less majority of their self-reliance and independence of spirit." 
Would you say this of most such conventions or even of all 
of them? 

SCHOWE: Not all of them. But have you even tried to read the 
printed proceedings from a few workshops in search of a 
fresh idea? A complete collection would fill a five-foot shelf 
at least and the net illumination from the whole shelf would 
be comparable to that of one firefly. The flood of words 
seems to drown thought. The social side of the workshop is 
fine for the deaf elite but the deaf community is not com¬ 
posed solely of these gregarious elite. The seminars and 
summer schools for teachers are something else again. Edu¬ 
cation is being radically changed for hearing as well as deaf 
children. A refresher course every year or two is essential 
for keeping up with all the innovations. 

BOWE: Do you feel that the various publications in the field 
are "glamorous" or that their articles perform vital functions? 

SCHOWE: I would not damn the publications as merely “glam¬ 
orous.” Most of them have very important functions and the 
question is whether they are performing their specific func¬ 
tions in a way that stimulates the creativity of their readers. 
A blanket judgment of any one of them would be out of line. 
All have their good points and others not so good. What 
plagues me most is the caliber of much of the material sub- 
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mitted to them by glamorous Ph.D.’s. I feel that some of the 
young Ph.D.’s have not thought their subjects through and 
often fall into gross errors. 

BOWE: You have talked about the deaf community, as distinct 
from the "elite." What is your view of the role of the deaf 
community—in another letter, you spoke of an "essential 
underpinning." 

SCHOWE: This expression derives from the late, great Kurt 
Lewin’s declaration that “the group to which a man belongs 
is the ground on which he stands.” But the full implica¬ 
tions are so wide-ranging that I could not possibly go into 
them here. In general, I deplore the current tendency to 
exalt every new “service” for the deaf without taking pains 
to determine whether it tends to add stability to the ground 
on which we stand, or to undermine it. This is a difficult 
determination, certainly. But I think it is important for deaf 
leaders to recognize that, in the words of the ancient cliche, 
all that glitters is not gold. 

BOWE: Ah, Shakespeare, where art thou now that we need 
you? Actually, the same thing has been said in terms of the 
whole super industrial revolution we are now living through. 
For decades we plowed ahead in the name of progress, and 
now people are saying we will have to examine carefully the 
implications of any new steps before we plunge ahead. This 
reminds me of the greatly expanded leisure time we now 
have—what were you doing with your leisure time while you 
were at Firestone? 

SCHOWE: A better question would be what didn’t I do. Free 
time—as distinct from “leisure” time—was filled to over¬ 
flowing with activities of many kinds. During the Great De¬ 
pression I delved quite deeply into developmental psychology, 
child psychology, child development. I was active in the 
NAD, the NFSD and the GCAA. I wrote numerous articles 
and papers on the employment of deaf workers. Some were 
reprinted for distribution by what was then known as the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. I was regional director 
of the U.S. Office of Education survey of employment op¬ 
portunities for the deaf in 1934. 

BOWE: You mean they had those in 1934? 

SCHOWE: Oh, yes. Somehow, over the years, I managed to 
cultivate an interest in weekend golf. Let it be said to the 
credit of the Firestone Company that they gave me a gen¬ 
erous expense allowance whenever I was invited to read a 
paper before any important gathering of or for the deaf or 
was called to Washington on business for the GCAA. I have 
no idea how often this happened but it was not infrequent. 



Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., son of the company founder and chairman of the 
Board, joined other top management men in giving Schowe a cordial send-off 
when he reached the mandatory retirement age. Left to right: Dr. William D. 
Overman, company archivist and librarian; Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., Schowe. 
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BOWE: With the GCAA, the NAD, the NFSD—were you a mav¬ 
erick there, too? 

SCHOWE: Yes and no. A maverick is always a maverick. I 
always thought things out for myself. 

BOWE: You're going to love reading some of John Barth's 
novels. 

SCHOWE: But sometimes my thinking coincided with that of 
the “establishment” and I could move in step with the ma¬ 
jority. As a teenager, I picked up a maxim which abjured 
all men . . . 

BOWE: Which what? 

SCHOWE: Which abjured all men “To know right from wrong 
and not to be afraid.” Much later I discovered that this rule- 
of-life had a fatal flaw, that there was no absolute “right” 
or “wrong” but only varying shades of gray. This discovery 
made me more tolerant but did not change my angle of ap¬ 
proach to the problems of life. I still make my own evalua¬ 
tions and am still unafraid to face reality. 

BOWE: What are some of the things you have been doing since 
your retirement thirteen years ago? 

SCHOWE: Never a dull moment. My active career simply 
stored up problems for more comprehensive investigation 
during retirement. I have played some golf but have not 
“traveled.” My days are filled with reading and writing. 

BOWE: Which is a kind of traveling. 

SCHOWE: The product is rather scant, however. At least three 
months of study are behind every page of “product.” But 
contrary to what you might expect, time so spent is vibrant 
with the excitement of discovery. A fish is a fish is a fish. 

BOWE: We can thank Gertrude Stein for that. 

SCHOWE: Landing a fish is a transient delight. But a fresh 
idea, the discovery of new illumination for the problems of the 
deaf, is a gift from God that abides while you live. I would 
not trade the excitement of discovery for any other form of 
stimulation. 

BOWE: I've always hoped that my own retirement would be 
stimulating and exciting in that way. It's still a long way 
off, but discovering you and your ideas is stimulating for me. 
Tell me, how did you come to write your monograph, ''Deaf 
Workers on the Home Front"? 

SCHOWE: It seemed to me that my years of study in the 
social sciences during retirement provided new illumination 
for problems I had been working on while actively engaged 
with industrial relations. I hoped to get better distribution 
for this than for the manuscript, “The Deaf at Work.” A few 
more people did read the monograph, I think. But for the 
most part, disappointment was still my lot. 



Clutter in which Schowe works shows how urgently he needs a full-time secretary. 
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Schowe studies his next move in his 79th year—backed by the Brady photo¬ 
graph of the young Edward Miner Gallaudet family. 


BOWE: Fred Schreiber of the NAD has recently been circu¬ 
lating copies. I got mine at the recent PRWAD convention 
in Washington. It is also for sale from the NAD publishing 
division, so perhaps more people will read it. What is its 
"message"? If you tell us now, some people who might miss 
the manuscript will still learn of it. 

SCHOWE: There are many messages. But is seems to me that 
central to all else is a plea for a simple, straightforward 
analysis of the real situation as the starting point for wider 
range of opportunity for the deaf. Take care of the little 
obstacles that come under daily observation, and the great, 
big, glamorous obstacles on the far horizon, so popular with 
our egghead Ph.D.’s, will probably fade into nothingness. 

The wisest thing, I suppose, 

That a man can do for his land, 

Is the work that lies under his nose, 

With the tools that lie under his hand. 

That bit of doggerel expresses my thought very well. I have 
used it several times before and it should be familiar to many. 
It will bear repeating, however. 

BOWE: Interesting. I also like what you said in your mono¬ 
graph the misleading nature of "success stories" of oral deaf 
adults. I have a pet feud with ODAS because I have lived 
a life like what they are all talking about and I have found it 
something less than as advertised. Tell us about your own 
views. 

SCHOWE: Thank you for those kind words, Frank. What I 
said was that the constant repetition of those brightly colored 
“success stories” of deaf people who read the lips so well 
that many of their friends did not know they were deaf made 
about 99 per cent of us look like dumb clucks when we ap¬ 
plied for jobs. I have some very good hearing friends who, 
after many years, consider me a shade below normal be¬ 
cause I cannot read lips perfectly all the time. Incidentally, 
this is one of the little obstacles in the way of the deaf, fre¬ 
quently encountered, about which our glamorous Ph.D.’s seem 
to be able to do nothing. 

BOWE: Well, if more people like you and me yell loudly enough 
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maybe we can get the Bell Association to cut off all the false 
advertising. From my experience, that would be like banging 
our heads against the wall, to borrow a phrase from newly- 
elected NAD President Don Pettingill, "because it feels so 
good when we stop." But we must not stop. That brings me 
to a remark Fred Schreiber made at the recent COSD Forum 
in Memphis. He was telling me about some great debates the 
two of you have had. 

SCHOWE: Hell! Did he call them “debates”? I always thought 
they were love feasts. Fred loves a good argument as much 
as I do and nobody ever got hurt even when the sparks were 
flying. 


BOWE: Well, Dr. Schowe, what are you doing in your 79th year? 

SCHOWE: The truth is that I have been slowed down a bit 
recently by arthritis and my education has been neglected. 
Have to work hard to catch up with all I have missed. Many 
things to investigate. Still much learning to do. The excite¬ 
ment of another discovery is waiting just around the corner 
I do not doubt. 

BOWE: Neither do I. This has been, for me at any rate, a 
most remarkable talk. Thank you very much. Dr. Schowe. 
And good luck with your discovering. 



Some twenty years ago when television 
was booming into importance, local movie 
houses were scared stiff that their days 
would soon come to an end. Many of 
them did fade away, but a glance at the 
entertainment section of any sizeable 
newspaper will tell you, if you didn’t 
already know, that there are still plenty 
of neighborhood houses. 

Similar fears of difficulties for Cap¬ 
tioned Films for the Deaf were voiced 
when the movies turned increasingly to 
super-long features, excessive sex and 
violence and weird plots. Would there 
be anything fit to caption? The answer 
is, “So far so good.” Despite the flood 
of trash movies. Dr. Malcolm Norwood 
and his staff are finding plenty of ac¬ 
ceptable subjects for captioning. 

Recent releases include: BEN HUR, 
ANNE OF THE THOUSAND DAYS, THE 
LOVE BUG, WHERE EAGLES DARE, 
AIRPORT, SPARTACUS, FROM RUSSIA 
WITH LOVE, and DR. NO. Among titles 
soon to be released are: PATTON, TORA, 
TORA, TORA, THE ANDROMEDIA 
STRAIN, CROMWELL, SUMMER OF ’42, 
BLACK BEAUTY and BENEATH THE 
PLANET OF THE APES. 

One of the striking things about this list 
and other films now in the works is 
that the time lag between general avail¬ 
ability to the public and the captioned 
versions for the deaf is steadily being 
reduced. This can be accounted for, in 
part, by increasing confidence on the part 
of film distributors in the program of films 
for the deaf. At first the companies were 
a bunch of “Nervous Nellies” lest their 
precious films might be pirated. Now that 
fear is gone and the whole history of the 
matter is one more example of how the 
deaf come through when they have the 
chance. 

* * * 

Times change. As this is written, and 
probably before it appears in print, the 
three regional libraries for captioned film 
distribution are being consolidated into 
one. The new centralized facility will be 
in Indianapolis, we are told, with all book¬ 


ings made out of that office so far as 
features are concerned. 

There can be no question that placing 
all prints in one location can result in 
closer bookings if the films get back 
quickly after each showing. Whether or 
not this actually happens depends in part 
on the promptness of users and partly 
on the distances involved. A study of the 
whole distribution problem was made by 
a team of experts before the consolidation. 
Only time can tell whether or not services 
can be improved by this change. 

And so, farewell with deep thanks to 
White Plains and Colorado Springs. The 
excellent work done by Bernie Teitelbaum 
and Frank Galluzo, their staffs and suc¬ 
cessors deserve a standing vote of thanks. 

Changes in handling of educational cap¬ 
tioned films may also be coming. One 
suggestion has been that they should all 
be concentrated in six university centers. 
Part of the reasoning behind this idea 
is that revisions in the basic law makes 
it a program of media for the handi¬ 
capped rather than for the deaf alone. 

At first thought one might resist this 
as endangering the interests of the deaf 
who originated the program. In the short 
term view there may, indeed, be some 
difficulties. But just as expanding Cap¬ 
tioned Films to include education brought 
more in the way of entertainment films, 
so joining forces with other areas of the 
handicapped will, in the long run, strength¬ 
en the film and media program for the 
deaf. If films and other media really help 
to improve educational efficiency, funds 
to provide enough of these materials will 
eventually be forthcoming, to meet all 
needs, including those of the deaf. 

Slowly but surely, captioned television 
is on its way. Hottest item in this area 
is the FRENCH CHEF series by Julia 
Childs, well-known TV personality. Phil 
Collyer produced the series of eight shows 
using various placement of captions and 
lettering. More than 100 TV stations are 
running the series through the late sum¬ 
mer and early fall. 

Captioned Films is funding the pro¬ 
grams and is interested in reactions from 
deaf as well as hearing viewers. Among 
other questions is whether hearing view¬ 
ers pre bothered by the captions. If so, 
it is fairly certain that this particular ap¬ 
proach will not become widely used. Al¬ 
though it is estimated that the TV audi¬ 
ence who might want captions could num¬ 
ber as many as two million, they are not 
organized and would probably not have 


great influence if the public at large 
objected to captions. 

But that is not the end of the line. 
“Hidden captions” offer another route. 
TV sets in the future may be equipped 
with a special sensor that can pick up 
otherwise invisible captions simply by a 
flip of the switch. In other words, the 
captions will be in the videotape, but will 
be seen only if the individual viewer wants 
to see them. This he does by turning on 
the special built-in equipment in his set. 
A special committee of engineers has al¬ 
ready made a study of this and other 
aspects of TV captioning. Their report 
looks promising. 

Still another possibility is a specially 
designated TV channel for the hearing 
impaired. This is a distinct possibility. 
More about that later. 

None of the above possibilities elim¬ 
inate the need for manual interpretation 
of news broadcasts and certain other live 
shows. The deaf should push hard for the 
language of signs interpretation of TV 
programs. To most people, manual com¬ 
munication is something strange. Being 
unfamiliar with signs, people tend to be 
down on them, just as children “hate” 
foods that they have not learned to eat. 

By making the language of signs com¬ 
monplace on TV, much of this negative 
attitude would disappear. Parents would 
no longer resist having their deaf children 
learn to communicate with the hands, once 
signs became an everyday sight on the 
tube. If wisely and artistically used, total 
communication on the television can do 
more to open up this avenue of education 
than all of the professional rag-chewing of 
past, present and future. 

Of course the rabid sign-haters are 
quite aware of this. That’s why they fume 
at broadcasters to ban manually inter¬ 
preted programs. Keeping manual com¬ 
munication as something strange and un¬ 
familiar has the actual effect of making 
it almost indecent in the minds of many 
people. This idiotically narrow viewpoint 
then becomes a basic underpinning of a 
whole educational philosophy. Only wide 
exposure can work a cure of this sick¬ 
ness and the TV set seems to be the best 
capsule. 


PHOTOGRAPHER? WHO? 

If the photographer who took a picture of 
Actress Shirley MacLaine kissing me during the 
National Association of the Deaf Convention in 
Miami Beach last July will contact me, he will 
be handsomely rewarded.—ALBERT G. BARNA- 
BEI, 850 Park Drive, Cherry Hill, N. J. 08034. 
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How do you like your name spelled? 
Correctly, naturally! 

“Toivo” seems hard for many people 
to spell. Mail comes in with “Tiovo,” 
“Tovio,” most often, for all that we print 
or sign “Toivo” very plainly. Toi as in 
toy, and ending with vo. Even voting 
instructions come in with “Toiva,” and 
we have more than once told the girls at 
our voting precinct; and they have made 
notes to that effect for correction at the 
headquarters. No result! Guess I’ll have 
to go up there, or re-register, or be ac¬ 
cused of voting under an alias. 

Even long-time friends have been guilty 
of misspelling my given name—Toivio, 
Toiro, Tiovio, Tivoli, etc. Once it was 
Tojo during the last World War. Now we 
scan the mails for Toyota, sort of. 

To a few people we gave 
a guiding line in this draw¬ 
ing. It did not always 
strike home. Now comes 
Tom Wood with a beauti¬ 
fully painted wooden plaque 
with the motif which we 
copy in lieu of reproduc¬ 
tions of the original, an 
improvement on our own 
design, we hope! 

The name Toivo is Fin¬ 
nish, and was bestowed on 
the bearer at his birth by 
his loving parents. They did not suggest 
any deviation in the spelling. 

Oh, well, we’d rather receive notes, 
letters, etc., than discourage friends from 
writing us! Be the name true or pseudo! 
No hard feeling! 

In volume one of “The Innocents 
Abroad,” Mark Twain had this to say 
in recognition of Abbe Sicard’s greatness: 

“One of our pleasantest visits was to 
Pere la Chaise, the national burying- 
ground of France, the honored resting- 
place of some of her greatest and best 
children, the last home of scores of illus¬ 
trious men and women who were born to 
no titles, but achieved fame by their 
own energy and their own genius . . . 

. . . The Abbe Sicard sleeps here—the 
first great teacher of the deaf and dumb— 
a man whose heart went to every unfor¬ 
tunate, and whose life was given to kindly 
offices in their service ...” 

This from the Bircks of Hemet, Calif., 
who sent a clipping from a newspaper, 
not named: 

“I recently became deaf and am learn¬ 
ing sign language. I would like to know 


if the language is internationally under¬ 
stood and if it is a manual alphabet.— 
L.K.D.. Alhambra. 

“Sign language has yet to become an 
international language. The World Fed¬ 
eration of the Deaf is, however, working 
toward establishing an international sign 
language, but it is still in its rudimentary 
stage. 

“Foreign sign languages are easily 
learned in a few days or a few weeks 
at the most, says a spokesman for the 
WFD. The American sign language, ‘sig¬ 
naled’ by 98 per cent of the adult deaf, 
uses words, phrases and complete ideas 
instead of spelling out words letter-by¬ 
letter as if using a manual alphabet.” 

❖ * * 

In answer to a mother’s complaint that 
her two tall daughters don’t have dates, 
that tall men are taken by the “sawed- 
off runty dames,” Ann Landers suggested 
that “If love is blind, mother love is also 
deaf and dumb.” 

This came from Harry Belsky, Jackson 
Heights, N.Y., who spied it in the New 
York Daily News: 

BEG PARDON 

In recent issues of The News, the School 
for the Deaf at 225 E. 23rd St., Manhat¬ 
tan, was inadvertently referred to in pic¬ 
ture captions as the School for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

* # 

Found a scribbled note among my 
papers that I had not used yet. Tale 
came from Robert L. Davis, spieler ex¬ 
traordinary: 

Grover Farquhar, his first day at Gal- 
laudet, was accosted by Douglas Craig, 
colored handyman around the campus 
and a friend of the students, who de¬ 
manded payment for bringing Grover’s 
trunk from the railroad station. Craig 
talked verbally. Odie Underhill, one of 
the students, “interpreted” for Craig. 
Grover told Craig orally that he had paid 
another colored man. Finally Grover, 
very much against his own conviction, had 
to pay, rather than complain to the front 
office (Dr. Hall’s office) his first day at 
Gallaudet. 

The next day Craig again accosted 
Grover and demanded payment. Grover 
insisted that he had paid him the day be¬ 
fore. Craig denied it, and taking Grover 
by the arm, started to drag him to the 
office. Farquhar capitulated and paid him 
again. How it hurt! 

The next day Craig handed back all the 
money he had taken from Farqyhar and 


this time in hand-signs admitted it was 
all in horseplay. Hereafter the two were 
good friends. 

Do you have an anecdote? 

Now Dear Abby gets the same answer 
that my Lucille’s sister Elsie Fischer 
gave in the June issue of this depart¬ 
ment. You’ll recognize what it’s all about 
in the item taken from a local daily re¬ 
cently. 

Dear Abby: That lady who says her 
husband can’t hear without his glasses 
can relax. He’s not crazy. 

Many nearsighted people who have worn 
glasses for a long time depend upon lip- 
reading and facial expressions in order to 
“hear,” and without their glasses they 
can’t see the speaker clearly enough to 
catch what he’s saying. It happens to 
me all the time.—Mrs. Myopia. 

Dear Abby: I’ll bet I know why that 
man can’t “hear” when he takes his 
glasses off. His hearing aid is in the 
frames!—P.E. 

Material to follow in this department 
collected and sent in by Harry Belsky, 
Jackson Heights, N.Y. Thank you, Harry. 
(He's sent in enough material to last the 
year out, and more.—Conductor.) 


ACTION FOR DAMAGES 

When the sun had gone in the west and 
the moon was risen in the east, Princess 
Khojistek put on a fine attire and going 
to the parrot said, “Although I am able of 
myself to go to my lover, still I don’t 
think it advisable without your consent, 
because I rely on your judgment. Be ex¬ 
peditious tonight in giving me permis¬ 
sion.” 

The parrot answered, “My mistress, 
they who are wise do nothing without 
deliberation. You possess a good under¬ 
standing and therefore will never act 
rashly. I am well assured that if anyone 
should choose to act inimically toward 
you, such will be your management that 
no misfortune will befall you, just as the 
merchant wisely contrived.” 

Khojistek asked, “What is the nature 
of this story?” 

The parrot began: “In time of yore 
there was a wise merchant who had a 
vicious horse. One day as the merchant 
was dining a person arrived on a mare 
and, having alighted, wanted to tie his 
mare near the merchant’s horse. The 
merchant said to him, “Don’t tie her 
near my horse!” 

The man paid no attention but tied 
his mare close to the merchant’s horse 
and then sat himself down to eat with 
the merchant, who thereupon said, “What 
kind of a person art thou thus to sit 
down at my table uninvited?” 

The man feigned himself deaf or dumb, 
and being helpless said nothing further. 
A moment after the merchant’s horse 
kicked the mare so violently that she fell 
down and died. 

The owner began to dispute with the 
merchant, saying, “Your horse has killed 
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my mare. I certainly will make you pay 
me her value!” 

In short, he went and lodged his com¬ 
plaint before the cazy, who cited the mer¬ 
chant, and he obeyed the summons but 
pretended to be dumb and did not give 
any answer to all the cazy’s interroga¬ 
tories. The cazy observed, “The merchant 
is dumb and is not in the least to blame!” 

The plaintiff asked the judge, “How do 
you know he is dumb? Now he feigns 
himself dumb.” 

The cazy remarked, “If he warned you 
against the accident, what then is his 
fault? 

“Go from hence! You are a bastard 
and a blockhead. You have made your 
own tongue convict you!” 

The parrot having finished the story, 
said, “Now go to your lover.” She would 
have liked to go but just then the cock 
crowed, and the dawn appearing, she put 
off her visit.—Great Folktales of Wit and 
Humor, James R. Foster. 

* * * 

CONVENIENTLY DEAF 

Toward the end of my grandfather’s 
life he became somewhat deaf, but with 
a little extra attention he could hear tol¬ 
erably well. 

The neighbors remarked that it was a 
“most convenient deafness,” for he could 
always hear when they invited him to 
take a drink, while he was stone deaf 
whenever he was asked to “stand treat.” 
Whenever, too, in joking with anyone he 
received a sharp and unexpected reply, 
he would say: “I don’t know what the 
fool says, but I am sure there is no 
sense in it.” I doubt whether there ever 
lived in Bethel a more generally esteemed 
popular man than my grandfather, 
Phineas Taylor.—Funny Stories, Phineas 
T. Barnum. 

* * Hi 

A REBUFF FOR THE TEMPTRESS 

A lady entertaining two other ladies 
for luncheon at a New York hotel sum¬ 
moned a messenger to buy three seats 
for a matinee, with the injunction that 
he was to secure aisle seats. The mes¬ 
senger, who was green, obeyed orders lit¬ 
erally. He returned presently with three 
aisle seats, on the perpendicular instead 
of the horizontal. The hostess seating her¬ 
self in the rear of her guests, was pos¬ 
sessed with the idea that she might per¬ 
suade her nearest male neighbor to ex¬ 
change his seat with one of her friends 
in front. She bent her head sidewise and 
in an ingratiating whisper said: “Ex¬ 
cuse me, are you alone?” 

There was no answer; the stranger 
continued to stare ahead. Thinking he 
might be slightly deaf, the lady raised 
her voice slightly, at the same time 
gently jogging his elbow: “Are you 
alone?” 

From under cover of a program the 
answer came in a husky, guarded under¬ 
tone: “Fly away, Birdie. The whole 
dam’, family’s here wit’ me!”—Many 
Laughs for Many Days, Irvin S. Cobb. 

* * # 

Robert Hill is a genius in the rough. 
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He writes good stories, composes good 
music and indulges in gorgeous sartorial 
effects. Moreover, pertinacity is his name. 
In the line of duty he went to see Mr. 
A. A. Adee, the Assistant Secretary of 
State, who knows all there is to know 
about the tenuous and trembling threads 
of diplomacy. Hill insisted on having a 
detailed explanation of all the diplomatic 
policies of the Democratic administration. 

“My dear young sir,” said Mr. Adee, 
“This is a new administration, and I can¬ 
not see my way clear to discussing these 
matters with you as fully as you desire.” 
Mr. Adee is very deaf. 

“If you can’t tell me that, perhaps you 
can inform me whether or not it is true, 
as reported, that Noah built the ark.”— 
Stories and Toasts for After Dinner, Na¬ 
thaniel C. Fowler, Jr. 

General Sumner from Boston became 
deaf by the close passage of cannon balls 
during the Revolutionary War. It had 
broken his ear drums completely. 

jj; H* H* 

An Irish juror begged off for deafness. 
The judge asked him if he could hear his 
charge to the jury. 


“Yes, I heard your honor’s charge, but 
I couldn’t make any sense out of it.” 

A bystander remarked that was no evi¬ 
dence of deafness.—Witty Sayings, Wm. 
H. Browne, 1878. 

H- >;• H* 

“Yes,” said the beggar, “I have been 
deaf and dumb these seven years.” 

“Poor man, what a heavy affliction,” 
said the lady, giving him alms. 

The lady’s sister on her return, asked 
how she knew that the man had been 
deaf and dumb for seven years. “He 
told me so,” was the unconscious reply.— 
Witty Sayings, Wm. H. Browne, 1878. 


“STOP PRESS” 

The publisher regrets to announce that 
our printer collapsed while printing this 
book. When the doctor arrived, he diag¬ 
nosed that the printer having read the 
jokes—was suffering from the attack of 
laughing, and prescribed some pills 
against that ailment. The doctor was 
astonished to learn that the pills could 
not help—Sorry—That’s why we had to 
stop the press here. So Be Careful.—Just 
Joking, A. Cohen, London. 


NAD PRESIDENTS—PAST-FUTURE-PRESENT—Posing for a picture at the conclusion of the 1972 Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf in Miami Beach last July: Immediate Past President Robert O. Lankenau 
of Akron/ Ohio; President-elect Jess M. Smith of Indianapolis, Indiana; President Don G. Pettingill of 
Seabrook, Maryland. 
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President’s Message 


By Don G. Pettingill 

I 


Operation Snowball is fast becoming an avalanche . . . 
and it's only September! 

If my mail is any indication, deaf people from all parts of the 
country are getting just a wee bit tired of being treated like 
deaf . . . and dumb . . . people. If the reaction of the state 
conventions and other meetings I attended in August show the 
prevailing mood, there seems to be a sense of urgency that the 
time is NOW to push for some much-needed and overdue changes 
which will really benefit the deaf man in the street, educa¬ 
tion-wise, job-wise and status-wise. They feel as I do that 
deaf peole MUST be more vocal and demanding in educational 
and other related planning if the picture is ever to improve 
to the point where we will be on more equal footing with our 
hearing peers, with the same opportunities. 

At their recent convention in Charleston, W. Va., August 
11-13, the West Virginia Association of the Deaf set some sort 
of a record. In one big swoop, they voted unanimously to be¬ 
come a Cooperating Member of the NAD. They also voted to 
more than double their dues in order to take care of their 
quota. They changed their triennial convention setup to bi¬ 
ennial, to occur during odd-numbered years (the NAD con¬ 
ventions are during even-numbered years). And they had a 
very spirited election to select their Representative to the NAD 
convention in Seattle in 1974. It was obvious that those mem¬ 
bers wanted to and intended to become involved. Thank you, 
West Virginia! 

The Georgia Association of the Deaf is another organiza¬ 
tion which believes that deaf people should be heard as well 
as seen. At their recent convention at Jekyll Island, Ga., August 
18-20, they unanimously voted to bid for the 1978 NAD conven¬ 
tion for Atlanta. 

The above two isolated instances show that the states are 
definitely ready, willing and able to become involved. All they 
need is a bit of encouragement and interest and sometimes 
some direction from the NAD. Our regional committees have 
their work cut out for them. I can see where we can become 
very busy and effective if we do the job right, and remain com¬ 
pletely sincere and cooperative with the states and their mem¬ 
bers. 

Deaf Professional Section 

A section for deaf professionals has been established as an 
integral part of the NAD structure. There are two basic reasons 
for this action: 

1. It is time deaf people of all kinds learn to stand proud! 
This is especially true of our impressive array of deaf pro¬ 
fessionals, from the very effective counselor’s aides to our grow¬ 
ing number of Ph.D.’s. True, there are countless other pro¬ 
fessional organizations we can and do join, but they do not 
give us the VISIBILITY, the recognition that a professional sec¬ 
tion in the NAD would provide. 

2. The NAD needs to develop a long-range on-going pro¬ 
fessional program for each future convention, such as the AG 
Bell, PRWAD and other organizations have. Parallel programs 
including nationally-known speakers, panels, workshops, etc., 
along with the regular business of the General Assembly and 
Council of Representatives are essential and profitable. They 
would provide hearing parents, teachers, rehabilitation person¬ 
nel and others with a valid reason for attending the NAD con- 
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ventions and thereby gain the priceless experience of mingling 
with their raison d’etre . . . deaf adults. Right now, many 
hearing educators have the idea that the NAD is just a social 
organization and they see no real gain (rightly or wrongly) 
for themselves in sitting through meetings of the state Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The “soft sell” will be used in this effort. We feel that 
once our deaf professionals understand what we are trying to 
do . . . win recognition for them and their inherent skills . . . 
they will identify with the section. The one requirement is in¬ 
dividual membership in the NAD, besides being deaf profes¬ 
sionals. We also feel that the ones who join us will be the ones 
who are the most motivated to improve their own lot as well 
as that of their less fortunate deaf fellowman ... by collective 
example and action. 

We are indeed fortunate to have a powerhouse to head the 
section. Dr. Barbara B. Sachs, psychologist at St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Washington, D.C. 20003, and Allen Sussman, doctoral 
candidate at NYU, have accepted the challenge of co-chairing 
this new and exciting endeavor. Mr. Sussman’s address is 880 
Theriot Avenue, Bronx, New York 10473. Mervin D. Garretson, 
principal of the MSSD, has also agreed to serve on the com¬ 
mittee to assist in planning the professional programs for the 
conventions. Mr. Garretson has had tremendous experience in 
this area. See why we have high hopes of really blasting off! 
Board of Fellows 

Appointments to our newly created NAD Board of Fellows 
are now being considered. These appointments will be made 
on the basis of various kinds of expertise . . . and their function 
will be primarily to inject new thinking into the NAD. The 
members are to be appointed by the President with the ap¬ 
proval of the Executive Board. They will be hearing people 
from other national organizations such as the NAACP (experts 
in minority group activities), from education or from business 
and industry. They will also include deaf people from Gallau- 
det, NTID, NYU, etc., who may not be exactly consumer ori¬ 
ented in the sense that they are politically active in statewide 
politics, but who can make significant contributions. However, 
full control of the Board of Fellows will remain under the NAD 
Executive Board. If anyone has a certain person in mind 
whom he feels could be invaluable to such a group of top 
citizens, we would appreciate hearing from you. 

Appointments to Standing Committees 

Appointments of chairmen of our standing committees are 
also progressing well. Since the NAD Executive Board will 
have its hands full just handling their respective regional com¬ 
mittees, I have, in most cases, tried to find new blood, people 
who are dynamic pros in their own right in specific areas. 

Ken Brasel, doctoral student at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, has consented to head the Education Committee. Ken 
was prevailed upon to accept this post because of his sincere 
interest in the deaf and because he is already deeply involved 
in research for his dissertation. His work during the coming 
year or two should fit in perfectly with the NAD’s own ob¬ 
jectives. 

Dr. Jerome Schein has again accepted the chairmanship 
of the Research and Development Committee. Dr. Schein, who 
is director of New York University’s Deafness Research & 
Training Center, has proven himself a great friend and ad¬ 
mirer of the deaf, all of us, and we are fortunate to have him 
on our team. One of his charges in the next two years will be 
to look into the question of why there are no deaf superintendents 
of schools for deaf children. I am sure this same question has 
bothered many deaf people for a long, long time. 

Newly-elected Board member Charles C. Estes of Alabama 
has been selected to chair the Law Committee. Long-time 
chairman Gordon Allen has agreed to stay on as vice chair¬ 
man. Charles has some good ideas on how to handle future 
law additions and/or changes. His address is 1710 Patricia Ave¬ 
nue, Talladega, Alabama 35160. 

Yerker Anderssen, 240 10th St., S.E., Washington, D.C. 
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20003, with his rich foreign background (native of Sweden, 
traveled all over Europe in his younger days), his mastery of 
several foreign languages including their signs, and his smooth, 
diplomatic and personality-charged approach to international 
relations, has been tapped to chair our International Relations 
Committee. This committee could become a big thing in the 
years ahead, especially with the U. S. hosting the next World 
Federation of the Deaf meeting in 1975. 

Ronald Sutcliffe, 9213 Tuckahoe Lane, Adelphi, Maryland 
20783, will chair the Planning Committee for the Home Office 
Dedication being planned for this winter. Keep your eyes open 
for more news on this because Halex House is a real mile¬ 
stone in the history of the NAD. 

Gordon Allen has also agreed to head our new committee 
for studying the overall plans and objectives of the Junior Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf Camp at Pengilly, Minnesota. 
You will be hearing much more about this and about the Jr. 
NAD itself because your President has a thing about our youth¬ 
ful deaf leaders around the country and feels we are not doing 
enough with or for them. Frank Turk who chairs our Jr. NAD 
Committee, and Don Padden simply cannot continue to carry 


the whole load any longer without more and substantial inter¬ 
est and motivation on the part of the mother organization. 
The Jr. NAD is the responsibility of the NAD and we must 
respond to this charge more than we have in the past. Mr. 
Allen’s address is 2223 19th Ave., N.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55418. 

Raymond H. Carter, 8513 Wallingford Avenue, North, Seattle, 
Washington 98103, will be general chairman of the 1974 NAD 
convention to be held in Seattle. Mr. Carter received the largest 
number of votes for this position at his own Washinton State 
convention in 1971. President of the Puget Sound Association 
of the Deaf, Ray has proven fully his capacity for work and 
getting things done. 

Next month we will go into detail on our plans for a Par¬ 
ents Section of the NAD. I feel it is time to begin closing the 
communication gap between hearing parents of deaf children 
and deaf adults. We have so much to offer each other ... en¬ 
couragement, hope, understanding . . . and the power and 
motivation of a united group with similar objectives! 

Time’s a’wastin’! 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
July 1972 
Income 


National Association of the Deaf 


Contributions _$ 5,002.72 

Convention _15,316.98 

Indirect costs for grants _ 9,458.86 

Inventory _ 45.00 

Membership dues _ 2,452.00 

Publications 
"Basic Course in 


Communication" _$7,272.95 

Fant __— 3,705.34 

Riekehof _ 428.22 

Watson _ 551.27 

"Dictionary of Odioms". 92.39 

Others —__ 306.22 


"They Grow in Silence". 3,046.72 

"Ameslan" _ 17.00 

"Seeing Exact English". 34.21 
Madsen and Guillory ... 468.32 

Total ___ 

Reimbursements _ 

Services rendered _ 

Jr. NAD _ 

Halex House _ 

Special Study Institute _ 

Total _ 


$15,922.64 

8,342.99 

1,314.70 

5,110.00 

3,203.16 

37,623.00 

....$103,792.05 


Deaf American 


Deaf American subscriptions _$3,487.25 

NAD subscriptions _ 576.00 

Single copies _ 21.00 

Total _$ 4,084.25 


Total 


Grants 


$ 


33,180.00 


Expenses 

National Association of the Deaf 


Advertising _$ 6.25 

Convention expenses _22,810.68 

Deaf American (membership)_ 576.00 

Dues and subscriptions _ 27.75 

Executive Secretary's expenses .. 13.42 

Executive Secretary's salary_ 1,800.00 

F.I.C.A. _ 236.84 

Insurance _ 1,050.76 

Inventory _ 3,606.00 

Payroll _ 4,554.84 

Postage _ 60.31 

Printing _ 2,159.75 

Services rendered _ 1,144.91 

Supplies _ 1,021.38 

Telephone _ 241.10 

Travel _ 2.00 

Jr. NAD _ 8,423.61 

Special Study Institute _ 23,852.61 

Leadership Conference _ 98.00 

Total _ 


$71,686.21 


Deaf American 


F.I.C.A. ..$ 16.90 

Payroll _ 385.00 

Postage 

Home Office _$ 26.59 

Total _ 26.59 

Printing _ 3,758.49 

Rent _ 10.00 

Supplies _ 1.29 

Telephone _ 12.92 

Travel _ 11.40 

Refunds _ 3.00 

Total ___$ 4,225.59 

Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 
Personnel 

F.I.C.A. ..$ 92.00 

Insurance _ 40.85 

Salary _ 3,230.49 

Total _$3,363.34 

Postage _ 45.72 

Printing _ 80.00 

Supplies _ 33.55 

Telephone _ 61.42 

Travel _ 386.60 

Indirect costs _1,681.67 

Per diem _ 450.00 

Total _______ $ 6,102.30 


Communicative Skills Program 


Personnel 

Salaries _ _ 

_$3,190.65 


F.I.C.A. 

82.04 


Benefits ____ _ _ 

52.00 


Total _ 


_$3,324.69 

Professional service 

Teachers __ 

___ 1,005.00 


Interpreters ___ __ __ 

12.00 


Total _ ___ 


. 1,017.00 

Other 

Supplies .. __ 

32.20 


Comm./Shipping _ 

___ 143.08 


Administrative costs 

___ 418.00 


Total _ 


_ 591.28 


Indirect costs _ 361.20 

Total _$ 5,294.17 


National Census of the Deaf 


Employee benefits 

Insurance __$ 25.94 

F.I.C.A. _ 540.84 

Total __$ 566.78 

Payroll _ 10,928.98 

Per diem _ 1,669.05 

Postage__ 313.37 

Printing . 248.42 

Professional services 

Consultants _ 193.00 

Data processing .. 175.00 

Total _ 368.00 


Supplies _ 

Telephone - 

Travel _ 

Indirect costs 
Total _ 


73.01 

462.36 

3,014.96 

5,464.49 

_$23,109.42 


World Federation of the Deaf 


Payroll _ 

Indirect costs _ 

F.I.C.A. .. 

Insurance _ 

Postage _ 

Telephone __ 

Total _ 

Total Grant Expenses 


$3,067.00 

1,533.50 

159.48 

10.53 

.08 

38.01 

_$ 4,808.60 

_$39,314.49 


Halex House 

Mortgage _ $4,227.13 

Cleaning & Trash Removal _ 638.00 

Repair and Maintenance _ 45.00 

Supplies _ 419.20 

Merchandise for vending machine .. 76.50 

Total _$ 5,405.83 

Publishing Department 

Postage .....$ 192.91 

Printing . 1,050.20 

Telephone _ 11.11 

Travel _ 119.00 

Total -$ 1,373.22 





HOME OFFICE NOTES 

By Frederick C. Schreiber 





With this issue we start a new year in THE DEAF AMERICAN, but the Home 
Office Notes remain the same. The convention is behind us and we are already look¬ 
ing forward to 1974 and Seattle. At the moment, dates for the 1974 convention are 
set for June 30 through July 6 at the Olympic Hotel. This hotel is also headquarters 
for Western International Hotels which operates some of the swankiest hotels in the 
world, so 1974 will be worth looking into. 

Things are still changing. We are pleased to announce that starting October 1 
we will have the National Association of Hearing and Speech Agencies as a tenant 
in Halex House. With this addition, the building will be fully occupied. But what is 
more important it offers the opportunity of closer cooperation between the NAD and 
NAHSA so that the chances of meaningful services to the deaf through hearing and 
speech agencies will be immeasurably increased. It also means that an exchange of 
information and mutual assistance will be easy with both organizations in the same 
building. So we are really pleased to have them. The addition of NAHSA makes 
four organizations in the building primarily interested in the deaf. The others are 
the CAID Parents Section, the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf and RMS Industries. 

This issue also marks the first issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN going to all 
members of the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf. Under this arrangement, all 
RID members are receiving the DA as part of their dues and we hope that this will 
not only bring the RID closer to the grassroots of the people they are dedicated to 
helping, but also increase the understanding of deaf people about the role, interest, 
goals of the RID. The RID convention in Long Beach was beautiful. Everything 
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about that convention deserved raves and a four-star rating. But it did also point up 
the need for more participation by deaf people and perhaps more feedback by the 
deaf as to their desires, expectations and ideas for improving interpreter services. 
There were quite a few deaf people there, but more would have been welcome I 
am sure. 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, on that swing, went from Seattle to Long Beach 
and from Long Beach to Minnesota and the Junior NAD Camp where he was speaker 
at the youth leadership program’s closing banquet. Here, too, the enthusiasm and 
dedication of the young campers was inspiring and we can truly look forward to a 
lot of new blood in our organizations in the near future. What is more important is 
that this new blood will be trained not only to accept responsibility but also to 
know what to do with that responsibility. From Minnesota it was but a short hop to 
Iowa and the Iowa Association of the Deaf convention. We are pleased to be able 
to say that Iowa has voted to remain a Cooperating Member of the NAD. We are 
even more pleased to note that the IAD has not only dynamic officers, but a dynamic 
membership as well. The meetings were well-attended and officers both knowledge¬ 
able and interesting. There were more people at the IAD business sessions than at 
some of the NAD’s own sessions if the truth be told. With Donald “Pat” Irwin re¬ 
elected as president along with an excellent slate of officers, we can expect big things 
from Iowa again. One other change was the decision to move toward holding IAD 
conventions in odd years, as is being done by most state associations. The IAD will 
start this in 1975. Mervin D. Garretson was their guest speaker and did his usually 
excellent job at the IAD banquet. In fact he did better than usual because he not only 
brought his wife, Carol, but his four charming daughters as well, all of which made 
a big hit with Iowans. 

IN KEEPING WITH TRADITION, we have had more than our share of changes 
in the Home Office. The determination of the RID to enter evaluation and certification 
procedures has resulted in cutting the RID staff to the bone, with only Jane Beale 
remaining on the payroll although the Executive Secretary has accepted the responsi¬ 
bility of coordinating the program until the new direction is firmly established. With 
but one person in an office that formerly housed four people, Jane has been relocated 
and this office space vacated. We are also making changes in the NAD’s own quarters, 
moving the reception room into what was the Executive Secretary’s office, and by 
partitioning this office also creating space for WFD Principal Investigator Willis Mann. 
The Executive Secretary occupies the old WFD office, and his secretary, Nancy 
Kowalski, occupies what was our bookkeeping office. We have a new office for the 
Accounting Department where the Library used to be, a new office for our Publica¬ 
tions and Public Relations Department and a new Library and File Room. The new 
arrangements are more flexible than the old and achieved several needed things 
like providing a private office for the Executive Secretary; making direct entrance 
into the Reception Room; bringing the Executive Secretary’s administrative assistant 
closer to his office; expanding the space available for our growing Library and File 
Room and bringing the people handling our growing publications program together 
in one area. So it seems that with only a few months of occupancy we already had 
to make changes and in all probability the next step will be toward moving outward 
because we have reached our limits as far as flexibility in the present space is 
concerned. 

WE ARE ALSO GETTING CONSIDERABLE HELP with our Building Fund pro¬ 
gram. The National Hearing Aid Society has contributed $1,000 to the fund on behalf 
of the darling of deaf people everywhere—Nanette Fabray. And as our evergrowing 
list of donors will attest, we are getting continued support from our members and 
friends. By the time this goes to press, we will have reduced the second trust again 
by $15,000, leaving a balance of only $45,000 remaining on that one. While $45,000 
is a lot of money, it is only half of what we owed 17 months ago and reducing the 
second trust by half in such a short period of time is a tribute to the support we 
have been getting from our members and friends. If we can do as well with the 
remainder, we will have paid off the entire second trust in three years or less, and 
then will be in position to go after the big one, payment of the first trust. We need 
a goal, and if someone would like to take it up, we might set 1980 as the target date 
for a mortgage burning party. 

And 1980 will mark our Centennial. The NAD will be 100 years young, and there 
can be no better occasion than our 100th birthday for a gigantic celebration indicating 
that impossible dreams are possible and with determination and imagination dreams 
can become realities. It may be foolish to set such a goal as 1980 is only eight years 
away. It would require that we raise about $50,000 a year for eight years to ac¬ 
complish this and $50,000 is a lot of money. But if we really want to do this, it can 
be done. So how about it? Starting with the October issue, we shall set our sights 
on a goal of $50,000 a year in contributions to the Building Fund. Will you help? 
Will you get your friends to help? Will you go to the organizations of which you are 
a member, not once but twice a year for the next eight years to help reach this 
goal? Can we, as deaf people, do what would stagger any other group our size, raise 
something like $4,000 per month for 96 months? Maybe, and maybe not. But it is 
worth aiming at and after having proven to ourselves and to the world at large that 
we have what it takes in many other areas, let’s go for broke and prove once more 
that like the Pollack Company ad in the language of signs—“WE CAN DO BETTER.” 
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Gallaudet College Library 
Beneficiary Of Ellinger Estate 

The Edward Miner Gallaudet Memorial 
Library has recently received a gift from 
the estate of Werner B. and Lucille M. 
Ellinger. 

This valuable gift includes: 1) approx¬ 
imately 1,500 books, including many fine 
art books and German publications; 2) a 
fully catalogued collection of slides of 
European art and architecture; 3) several 
pieces of audiovisual equipment. 

In 1966, Mrs. Ellinger (then Lucille 
Morsch) had given the Gallaudet Library 
a large number of library science books 
on her retirement from the position of 
assistant librarian at the Library of 
Congress. She had become interested in 
Gallaudet through her friendship with 
Mrs. Lucille Pendell, who recently retired 
as Gallaudet’s librarian and chairman of 
the department of library science. 

Mr. Ellinger was also an employe of 
the Library of Congress and wrote Subject 
Headings for the Literature of Law and 
International Law. 

The 125,000-volume Edward Miner Gal¬ 
laudet Memorial Library, named in honor 
of the first president of Gallaudet College, 
maintains the world’s most extensive spe¬ 
cial collection relating to the deaf and 
deafness. Some of the material in these 
special collections dates back to the 16th 
century. 

In accepting the gifts from the Ellinger 
estate, Gallaudet’s librarian Dr. Keith L. 
Wright stated: “These valuable gifts will 
greatly enhance the fine arts and language 
collections of the library, as well as offer 
a means of providing improved media 
service for our students.” The library is 
at work cataloging the 1,500 volumes which 
were part of the Ellinger bequest. 
Gallaudet Gets SRS Grant 

For Speechreading Device Study 

The Social and Rehabilitation Service 
of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare has awarded a two-year 
grant to Gallaudet College for “Research 
on a Wearable Visual Aid to Speech 
Communication for Hearing Impaired 
Persons.” 

This research project will investigate 
and analyze the possibilities of a device 
to aid hearing impaired persons in speech¬ 
reading. The device is a special pair of 
eyeglasses with tiny signal lights which 
flash back into the eye when sound is 
received. It is specially tuned to respond 
to certain speech sounds that are diffi¬ 
cult to speechread. This aid was con¬ 
ceived and developed by Hubert Upton, 
himself a hearing impaired person, who 
is chief electronics research engineer with 
the Bell Helicopter Co., of Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Plans call for Upton to build three ex¬ 
perimental models of his eyeglass speech¬ 
reading aid. Then Gallaudet, through its 
Sensory Communication Research Labora¬ 
tory, will test, research and analyze the 
effectiveness of the device in helping hear¬ 
ing impaired persons to improve their 
speech communication. The testing proc¬ 
ess will be carried out over a two-year 
period. 
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National Association Of The Deaf Convention 


Miami Beach, Florida, July 2-9, 1972 



NAD CONVENTION BANQUET—Left: U. S. Senator Lawton Chiles, speaker of the evening, after being introduced by Dr. William J. McClure, president of the 
Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind. To the extreme left is Robert Stanley, president of the Florida Association of the Deaf. NAD President Robert O. 
Lankenau is on the extreme right. Right: Dr. McCay Vernon, winner of the 1 972 NAD Distinguished Service Award, flashes a broad grin as he receives his 
plaque. Presenting it was Dr. Norman Tully, chairman of the NAD DSA Com mittee. Master of Ceremonies Stanley and Mrs. Betty Edwards, chief inter¬ 
preter, look on. 



BANQUET ENTERTAINMENT: Left: Gallaudet College's famed dancers (left to right) are Jacqueline Seaburg of Washington, Sheila Scott of Florida and Nancy 
Lasky of Illinois. Right: A portion of the 500-plus crowd at the banquet. Several interpreters were stationed around the hall. 



NEW NAD OFFICERS—Left to right: George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer; Jess M. Smith, President- PAST PRESIDENTS—Robert G. Sanderson and Dr. 

elect; Ralph White, Vice President; Don G. Pettingill, President. Byron B. Burnes, both Past Presidents of the Na¬ 

tional Association of the Deaf, seem quite pleased 
with the proceedings. At the left is Dewey Nation, 
Arkansas Representative. 
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NAD Executive Secretary Schreiber and his wife Kathleen take their turn at the registration desk 
at Hotel Deauville in Miami Beach. 


PRESIDING OFFICER—President Robert O. Lanke- 
nau opens the 31st biennial convention of the NAD 
flanked by the state flags of Cooperating Member 
(state) associations. 


Miss Deaf America, Ann Billington of Oklahoma, is flanked by her court: Miss Ohio, Brenda Cutshaw, 
Miss Kentucky, Cecilia Pena; Miss NTID, Jorjan Neri; and Miss Tennessee, Sharon Young. 


NAD BOOK DISPLAY—Among the convention ex¬ 
hibits in Miami Beach was the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf's array of books. Sharon Eger of 
the Home Office staff smiles at Mr. and Mrs. John 
Kirby of New York. 


Dr. Boyce R. Williams, chief of the Office of Deaf- NAD BOARD MEMBERS—Front row, left to right: Lillian Skinner, California (1976); Walter Brown, 

ness and Communicative Disorders, Rehabilitation Georgia (1976); Dr. Samuel Block, Illinois (1976); John Claveau, Michigan (1974). Back row; Immediate 

Services Administration, is shown addressing the Past President Robert O. Lankenau, Ohio (1974); Robert G. Sanderson, Utah (1974); Charles Estes, Ala- 

convention. bama (1974); Helen Maddox, South Carolina (1976). Absent from the picture: Frank R. Turk, District 

of Columbia (1974). '• 
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Contributed Monthly by the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


RID EXECUTIVE BOARD CONSULTANT 

Carl J. Kirchner, President John Shipman, Board Member Edna P. Adler, 

Celia Warshawsky, Vice President Ralph Neesam, Board Member Rehabilitation Services Administration 

Lucile Taylor, Secretary-Treasurer 

Evaluation Gets Rolling 


New Home for INTERPRENEWS 

The RID has found a new home for interprenews. Previous¬ 
ly a quarterly publication, interprenews will now appear month¬ 
ly in THE DEAF AMERICAN. So, members in good standing 
not only will get more RID news, but also will get THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. 

Recognizing that some RID members may already be re¬ 
ceiving THE DEAF AMERICAN, we ask that members give 
any second copies to a library, a friend, a doctor, a dentist, 
anyone! But don’t throw it away! Do a little public relations 
work for deaf people and interpreters. 

Membership Continues to Grow 

Membership passed the 1,400 mark in July. As of August 
18, membership was 1,439. And more applications are awaiting 
processing. 

Chapter News 

The South Carolina RID’s diligent work has paid off. South 
Carolina has a new interpreter’s law, the nation’s 21st. 

Work will soon begin to establish a Greater Washington, 
D.C., chapter of the RID. 

Thanks to SCRID for a WOW Convention 

Convention host SCRID was surprised and elated at the 
turnout for the Second National RID Workshop/Convention. More 
than 430 registered for the convention—about 200 more than ex¬ 
pected. A great number of deaf people attended the convention, 
demonstrating their intense interest in more and better inter¬ 
preting services. 

It was next to impossible to narrow one’s selection of work¬ 
shops to only eight out of thirteen offerings. Participants in 
this segment of the convention saw mock interpreting situa¬ 
tions and films and actively participated in workshops on the 
following aspects of interpreting: educational, legal, juxta, plat¬ 
form, religious, deaf-blind, artistic, reverse, evaluation, oral, 
professional approach, Ameslanization and minimal language 
skills. 

SCRID deserves a lot of praise for its concept of a work¬ 
shop/convention and for the tremendous amount of work re¬ 
quired to organize such an unconventional convention. 

RID Makes Staff Changes 

The RID national office has revised its personnel and op¬ 
erations to facilitate greater action toward the professionaliza¬ 
tion of RID members. The RID board, headed by Carl J. Kirch¬ 
ner, has assumed the responsibilities once held by the execu¬ 
tive director. Jane Beale, administrative assistant, is now re¬ 
sponsible for the national office. 

The funds saved by the changes will be used to conduct 
workshops on evaluation and certification on both the national 
and regional levels. In the next several months the RID hopes 
to prepare a list of certified interpreters for the deaf. 


Immediately following the convention, 16 experts in the 
area of evaluation and certification met for two days to out¬ 
line 1) the types of certificates for interpreting for deaf people, 

2) evaluation tests leading to awarding of these certificates and 

3) procedures for evaluation and for training of evaluators. 

A number of the participants have had experience in evalu¬ 
ation programs on the local level—Shirley Pacetti (Texas); 
LaVerle Carrington (Oklahoma); Richard Nowell (NTID); and 
Paul Culton (SCRID). 

Other participants were Celia Warshawsky, Alice Burch, 
Betty Edwards, Barbara Babbini, Ralph Neesam, John Ship- 
man, Willard Madsen, Lucile Taylor, O. C. Matthews, Carl 
Kirchner and A1 Pimentel. 

Dr. W. Lloyd Johns, Associate Vice President, California 
State University at Northridge, served as consultant. He will 
continue working with the RID to determine scoring and statis¬ 
tical weighting for each evaluative test. Mrs. Babbini will be 
developing three sets of materials for the test in reverse in¬ 
terpreting skills. Materials for expressive interpreting skills 
(three sets) will be designed by Lou Fant. Because of his 
experience in training and evaluating at the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf, Richard Nowell was asked to draw up 
guidelines for local certificates. 

National Workshop Planned for October 

The decisions made at the follow-up workshop on certifica¬ 
tion and evaluation described above are the necessary ground¬ 
work for a national workshop scheduled for October 21-23 to be 
held in the central U. S. 

The purpose of the October workshop is to train evaluators 
of interpreters. Each RID chapter will send one interpreter to 
be certified and then trained as an evaluator. After return¬ 
ing to his chapter, each evaluator will work to set up a five- 
member evaluation committee which will evaluate those local 
members who wish to be certified. 

Chapter presidents will be receiving letters explaining cri¬ 
teria for selection of delegates and other details concerning 
this national workshop. 

The RID is really moving now! 

Interpreter Awards Presented 

The RID members honor outstanding interpreters and/or 
persons who have made outstanding contributions to the field 
of interpreting by presenting award(s) at each biennial RID 
convention. 

The recipients of this convention’s awards were Lou Fant 
and Ralph Neesam. Mr. Fant, formerly with the National The¬ 
atre of the Deaf, currently holds a teaching position at California 
State University, Northridge. Mr. Neesam, of course, is the 
immediate past president of the RID and is now heading a new 
program at the California School for the Deaf (Berkeley) to 
develop total communication skills. 
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Mr. Fant and Mr. Neesam were recognized at the convention 
banquet held on the Queen Mary. Each will receive a beau¬ 
tiful abstract sculpture in brass of hands in the position of the 
sign “interpret.” A working model of the sculpture was shown. 
The awards, designed by Hans J. Christensen of the Rochester 
Institute of Technology, will be completed at a later date. 

Honorary Membership Established 

Dr. Edgar L. Lowell was made the first honorary member 
of the RID. He was presented with an engraved pewter mug, 
recognizing him as the founder of the RID. 

Dr. Lowell was present at the Ball State Workshop, June 
1964, and at that meeting suggested establishment of a national 
registry of interpreters. 

The convention’s general assembly voted to make awards 
of honorary membership at each convention to all past presi¬ 
dents and executive directors of the RID and to one or two 
other deserving individuals. 

Seattle in '74 

The Washington State RID offered to host the 1974 RID 
convention in Seattle. Their proposal was unanimously ac¬ 
cepted by the general assembly meeting held Thursday, Aug¬ 
ust 17. 

A date immediately preceding or following the NAD con¬ 
vention is planned. 

* ❖ * 

The following two articles were furnished by RID chapters 
and individual members. We hope that we will continue to re¬ 
ceive such items from our readers. It is not necessary to write 
up the information as a polished article—we’ll be happy to do 
that for you. Just send in ideas and activities so that we can 
share them. 

SCRID'ers Appear on San Diego 'Sun-Up' 

Two SCRID members, Darlene Scates and Robert Ekhaml, 
recently appeared on a San Diego TV program called “Sun-Up.” 
The program was part of KRMB’s (CBS) effort to sensitize 
people toward persons with various handicaps. 

Hosts Bill Bennett and Sue White interviewed Mr. Ekhaml 
while Mrs. Scates interpreted. The interview covered such 
areas as the nature of deafness as a handicap, the problem of 
language, the origins of sign language, sign language itself 
and various other topics. 

Other portions of the program were interpreted as well in 
an effort to show the audience what manual communication is 
all about. All the news segments, weather, local happenings 
and interview with the other guest were interpreted. Mr. Ek¬ 


haml reports that he believes this was the first time, at least 
in the West, that an entire regularly scheduled, non-educational 
program was interpreted. 

Response to the program indicates that it was a popular 
presentation. We hope it is the beginning of more programming 
with interpreters. 

Mrs. Scates is secretary of the Supportive Services for the 
Deaf Program in San Diego. Mr. Ekhaml is a criminalist work¬ 
ing for the San Diego County Sheriff.—(Information furnished 
by Robert Ekhaml) 

Pittsburgh RID Conducts Legal Interpreting Workshop 

A one-day workshop in interpreting for the deaf in a legal 
setting was sponsored by the Greater Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
RID on June 3, 1972, at the Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf. The workshop was open to interpreters, persons in¬ 
terested in interpreting, and other interested individuals. Nine¬ 
ty-four persons registered: Monitor for the workshop was Edgar 
H. Shroyer, president of the Greater Pittsburgh Chapter of 
the RID. 

After a welcome by Dr. William Craig, superintendent of 
the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, the keynote 
address was delivered by Emil Ladner, former executive di¬ 
rector of the RID, who spoke of the need for qualified inter¬ 
preters at every level of our legal system. The many aspects 
of legal interpreting and the experiences which they encountered 
were discussed by a panel of interpreters, both hearing and deaf. 

The role of the interpreter was defined and general guide¬ 
lines for courtroom procedures were recommended. Legal ter¬ 
minology and appropriate signs for the same were demonstrated 
and discussed. Following this, a mock trial was presented 
utilizing the services of a Pittsburgh magistrate, Anthony Troi- 
ano, and two Pittsburgh lawyers, George Eynon and Marty 
Gefsky (son of deaf parents). Deaf persons served as the 
plaintiff, the defendant and a witness. The mock trial took on 
the appearance of an actual trial to the point where the audience 
was asking if it were real. 

Robert 0. Lankenau, former president of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf, then shared his impressions and observa¬ 
tions of the workshop with the audience and concluded the 
day’s activities with an open discussion. A variety of views 
were expressed by those in attendance which occasionally caused 
a few sparks to fly. 

The one-day workshop was arranged to unify the local 
RID chapters across Pennsylvania into a statewide RID. It 
was also arranged to maintain the high level of interest shown 
by persons in Pennsylvania in promoting the welfare of deaf 
individuals.—(Written by Edgar Shroyer) 


Happiness Is 

HAPPINESS IS . . . being with my deaf 
friend. 

HAPPINESS IS . . . being able to be the 
“ears” for my friend. 

HAPPINESS IS . . . loving my friend and 
knowing my friend loves me. 

HAPPINESS IS . . . smiling at each other 
and knowing what the other is think¬ 
ing. 

HAPPINESS IS . . . knowing enough signs 
to be able to discard paper and 
pencil. 

HAPPINESS IS . . . having my friend 
give me my “name sign.” 

HAPPINESS IS . . . being grateful that 
there are not many words with the 
letter “x.” 

HAPPINESS IS . . . seeing a smiling face 
when making a surprise visit. 

HAPPINESS IS . . . being able to help 
my friend when asked. 

HAPPINESS IS . . . my children wanting 
to learn to communicate with my 
friend. 
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j—HAPPINESS IS . . . having my family 
^ say they “like” my friend. 

HAPPINESS IS . . . being able to finger- 
spell without getting my fingers con¬ 
fused. 

HAPPINESS IS . . . enjoying TV with my 
friend even when the sound is turned 
down. 

HAPPINESS IS . . . being invited to at¬ 
tend a deaf group get-together. 
HAPPINESS IS . . . my friend teaching 
me to communicate with the deaf. 
HAPPINESS IS . . . loving each other. 
HAPPINESS IS . . . love. 

HAPPINESS IS . . . 

Note: This particular lady who wrote the 
above poem used to play basketball against 
the Gallaudet College girls team several 
years ago and always had the desire to 
talk with the deaf. When she noticed a 
writeup in the paper announcing a lan¬ 
guage of signs class at our church, she 
immediately enrolled and is doing a grand 
job.—Barbara Porter, Ballentine, S.C. 


National Theatre Of The Deaf 
Fall Tour 1972 

Oct. 5—8 p.m.: Ingle Auditorium, Rochester Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Rochester, N.Y. 

Oct. 6—8 p.m.: Ingle Auditorium, Rochester Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Rochester, N.Y. 

Oct. 7—8 p.m.: Ingle Auditorium, Rochester Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Rochester, N.Y. 

Oct. 9—8 p.m.: Schacht Fine Arts Center, Russell 
Sage College, Troy, N.Y. 

Oct. 11—8 p.m.: Bowker Auditorium, University 
of Massachusetts at Amherst, Amherst, Mass. 

Oct. 12—8 p.m.: Bowker Auditorium, University 
of Massachusetts at Amherst, Amherst, Mass. 

Oct. 13—8 p.m.: Spaulding Auditorium, Hopkins 
Center, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 

Oct. 21—8:30 p.m.: Roberts Center, Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Oct. 25—8:15 p.m.: Aycock Auditorium, University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Oct. 26—8 p.m.: Spencer Love Auditorium, David¬ 
son College, N.C. 

Nov. 13-18: Goodman Theatre, Chicago, III. 
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From A Parent's Point Of View 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


During a recent weekend, I attended a workshop for par¬ 
ents in the Washington area. Some participants came from 
as far away as Delaware and North Carolina seeking guidance 
on how they could be better parents to their deaf child. One 
foster mother of a 12-year-old girl was pleading for help. The 
girl has had no education until this year, and the mother has 
been advised that her education will be terminated when she is 
fourteen (even though she is of average intelligence). She is 
“just too far behind to catch up.” Another parent was asking 
for guidance because her area had no educational program for 
deaf children. She came hoping that someone would be able 
to help her find an answer to her deaf child’s educational needs. 

Maybe I am getting over-sensitized. More and more of 
late, I return from workshops, forums and seminars depressed. 
For so many years I have been hearing the same stories. Per¬ 
haps I am waiting for some miracle that will automatically 
give every deaf child the right to an adequate education and 
parents the counseling they are so desperately seeking. But my 
depression caused by this particular workshop can be directly 
attributed to a problem that is becoming more and more ap¬ 
parent in recent months. This is the problem of methodology 
that is growing within the total communication family. 

Being an optimist, I had thought total communication would 
solve the problems existing in the area of communication with 
deaf children. I reasoned that with the “oralism-manualism” 
battle out of the way, we could get on to focusing attention on 
education of deaf children. But alas, not so. Now a contro¬ 
versy is building up as to which methods of manual communi¬ 
cation should be used with deaf children. I saw the look of 
confusion on parents’ faces as they listened to the debate about 
cued speech, the Rochester Method, Seeing Exact English, 
Signed English and Ameslan. Dear God, I thought, here we go 
again. Some professionals are choosing sides now in an effort 
to prove their own favorite method of manual communication 
is best. 

One parent who uses Signed English with her child com¬ 
mented “You just can’t trust anyone.” Another was vehement 
in her criticism of professionals. She had fought for months 
against the idea of using manual communication with her pre¬ 
school child. Her decision to use Signed English with her 
daughter came only after tears, frustration and pressure ap¬ 
plied by educators and some of her family. After a heated 
discussion with a deaf adult proposing Ameslan, she walked 
out of the meeting to calm down. I could sense her frustration 
and disappointment at yet another controversy about the 
method of communication being advocated for her daughter. 

When will it ever end? Why can’t professionals understand 
that parents of deaf children cannot be constantly torn apart 
by a methods battle? Why must we and our deaf children be 
constantly in the middle of the “big experiment”? When the 
total concept was developed by Roy Holcomb and total com¬ 
munication was implemented, the classes began using Seeing 
Exact English. As total communication gained acceptance 
across the country, parts of Seeing Exact English were com¬ 
bined with Ameslan and this was called Signed English. The 
reason parents were so willing to support total communication 
was because it permitted them to sign in their native language, 
English. By using English as the base of communication this 
meant their deaf child need not be the “odd” one in the family. 
Parents, brothers and sisters could learn signs for the words 
they knew and thus the deaf child was no longer an outsider. 

Have those proposing other than Seeing Exact English or 
Signed English ever stopped to think of the psychological 
implications of insisting that deaf children use a different 
language? Instead of saying to a parent, your child is deaf, 
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but communication can be easy, because all you need do is 
give manual signs for the language you now use—some 
professionals are now saying don’t sign English, use Ameslan. 
This means deaf children must again be outsiders in their 
own families. When a deaf baby is born, parents and other 
children in the family will be advised “This child is different 
and must use a different language.” 

Most parents are not linguists, nor do they want to be. 
Few understand what you are talking about when you say 
“sign in concepts.” They only want to have their deaf child 
become as much a part of their world as possible with the 
least possible adjustment demanded on the part of other mem¬ 
bers of the family. When parents are busy taking care of a 
house, raising other children and earning a living, few have 
time to think about linguistics or concepts. They cannot de¬ 
vote eight hours a day to thinking about deafness, even if 
they were so inclined. To insist that concepts are to be used 
for communication instead of English will only alienate par¬ 
ents who were beginning to believe adequate and meaningful 
communication with their deaf child could be easy. 

Some deaf adults argue that they don’t like Signed English 
because they don’t know the new signs. Other deaf adults 
grasp eagerly at every new sign they see because they long 
to be able to communicate with English, the same language 
used by hearing people (which includes members of their own 
family). But the fact of the matter is that total communication 
was meant to be a new method of communication for deaf 
children. A method that would make it easy for their parents 
and other hearing people to learn to communicate with them. 
Signed English has enough Ameslan components to benefit 
from the old style of manual communication. The only man¬ 
ageable method of communication for hearing people to use 
with deaf children is based on English, not concepts. 

I have come to the conclusion that no one understands what 
it is like to be the parent of a deaf child except another parent 
of a deaf child. Professionals that I thought understood the 
confusing role of parents are apparently not really tuned in. 
I am tired of having these people blame parents for all of the 
ills in education and psychological adjustment of their deaf 
children. 

Many deaf adults find it difficult to understand hearing par¬ 
ents of deaf children because they have never walked in our shoes. 
Some take their frustration against their own non-communicating 
parents out on the new generation of parents who are doing 
everything within their power to communicate with their deaf 
children. I do not understand professionals and deaf adults 
who are so tuned out that they won’t try to understand the 
needs of parents. 

My heart aches for mothers and fathers of deaf children 
who are being caught up in yet another methods battle. 
I could cry—and I do. 
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Importance Of The NAD To Deaf People 

(Remarks on receiving the NAD Distinguished Service Award at the Convention Banquet in Miami Beach, July 8, 1972) 

By McCAY VERNON 

Western Maryland College 


The respect of the deaf community is the most meaningful 
reward possible for a person who works in the field of deafness. 
For this reason and many others I am deeply grateful to the 
National Association of the Deaf for the Distinguished Service 
Award and what it symbolizes. 

Importance of the NAD 

The importance of the NAD to its members and to all deaf 
people deserves our full attention at this convention. Unfor¬ 
tunately we are not always fully aware of what the NAD has 
done and can do with our support. 

The Past 

For about 200 years deaf people in the United States left 
decisions in deafness to hearing people. The NAD was primarily 
social. It did not give full attention to education and to gov¬ 
ernment policies affecting deaf people. The NAD left these mat¬ 
ters to hearing people. This was a terrible mistake for which 
many deaf children and adults have paid a dear price. 

Given the power to make the decisions, hearing people for¬ 
bade deaf children the use of the language of signs in schools 
and forced a restriction in communication to only speech and 
speechreading. As a consequence, primarily of this, many deaf 
children received inadequate educations, poor jobs and prep¬ 
aration for life that left them naive “babes in the woods” when 
they left school. 

Most deaf adults today were forced through years of oral- 
ism that deprived them and their parents of normal family 
communication and relationships; that wasted years of educa¬ 
tional time; and which caused painful and unnecessary frus¬ 
trations. If the NAD had been strong when today’s deaf adults 
were children, these experiences would not have happened. 

During the time the NAD left educational and governmental 
decisions about deafness to hearing people, deaf people were 
given lower level jobs in schools and government programs. 
They rarely if ever held decision-making positions. Further¬ 
more, the hearing purveyors of government and educational 
services often were greater beneficiaries of the programs than 
the deaf children and adults for whom the services were in¬ 
tended. 

Lessons of History 

From this tragic but clear page of history there are several 


crucial lessons to be learned. 

First, government education programs, and all services in 
deafness, must be controlled by deaf people or accountable to 
the NAD. 

Second, the NAD is the most important organization in the 
world to deaf people. If deaf people are to control what hap¬ 
pens to them the NAD must lead the way along with other 
organizations such as the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf and Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf. 

Third, hearing people can help in important ways, but ulti¬ 
mate control must remain with the deaf community. So often 
hearing people who intend to help deaf people wind up ex¬ 
ploiting them. For example, the Alexander Graham Bell Asso¬ 
ciation for the Deaf is led by hearing people who started out 
wanting to be of service to deaf people but are now doing them 
terrible harm by opposing total communication on television 
and in schools, but testifying before Congress against urgently 
needed services for multiply handicapped deaf people which 
they cannot control, by attempting to block the progress of the 
National Theatre of the Deaf, ad infinitum. Ironically these are 
all programs that have the full support of the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of deaf people. 

The deaf community must teach hearing people that the best 
way they can help deaf persons is to provide them the freedom, 
and support to help themselves. 

Today 

During the last decade under the leadership of NAD Presi¬ 
dents Robert G. Sanderson, Robert 0. Lankenau, and now Don 
G. Pettingill, Executive Secretary Frederick C. Schreiber and 
a very strong Executive Board, the NAD has grown in power 
and influence. Largely because of this strengthening of the 
NAD, schools for deaf children have improved and services for 
deaf adults are expanding. 

These significant strides are, however, only the beginning. 
From these lessons of how improvements can be achieved, the 
NAD, through its leaders, must redouble its investment of 
time and funds in the preparation and presentation of demands 
for improved public services for deaf consumers. That is the 
democratic process. It is a major responsibility of an organi¬ 
zation of consumers such as the NAD. 


A Time For Action 

By DR. JAMES T. FLOOD, President 

National Association of Homes for the Aged Deaf 


Richard M. Nixon, President of the 
United States, said, “The generation over 
65 is a very special group which faces 
very special problems—it deserves very 
special attention. Old age should not be 
a time of ending—not a time for stopping, 
but a time of new starts . . . We should 
take special notice of these problems.” 

The 1971 White House Conference on 
Aging, which he convened, focused that 
“very special notice” on the aged of 
America. The Conference was the cumu¬ 
lation of many years of work by many 
people in all walks of life. Organiza¬ 
tions and individuals, government agencies 
of many sorts at all levels delved into 
the problems of the aged. Special inter¬ 
est groups were given special attention 
too and among these were the deaf who, 
practically alone among the handicapped, 
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held their own “Little White House Con¬ 
ference” and staged a nationwide and 
successful effort to have their wants 
made a part of the White House Confer¬ 
ence on Aging Report. This conference, 
A Conference on Services for Elderly Deaf 
Persons, was held at Columbus, Ohio, 
June 15-17, 1971. Attending the Confer¬ 
ence were both hearing and deaf repre¬ 
sentatives of many interests and disci¬ 
plines. The report of the Conference 
recommended policies and programs that 
covered income, employment, nutrition, 
health, housing, transportation, retirement 
roles and activities, education, spiritual 
well-being, planning and evaluation, facili¬ 
ties, programs and services, training, re¬ 
search and demonstrations, government 
and nongovernment organizations. It was 
a very inclusive job well done. 


A copy of the Columbus Conference re¬ 
port drew the following comment from 
Mr. Elmer W. Smith, Region II (New 
York) Commissioner of the Social and 
Rehabilitation Services of the United States 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, in a letter to Dr. Jerome D. 
Schein, who directed the Conference: 

Deafness and advancing age are 
two conditions which each pose spe¬ 
cial problems in efforts to provide 
prompt and adequate services to per¬ 
sons who are in need of them and 
who generally are isolated to some 
degree from the mainstream of life 
in their communities. Taken singly 
these factors often are handicapping 
to a serious degree. Their combina¬ 
tion in the case of deaf, aged persons 
compounds to a critical extent their 
social isolation and their lack of ac¬ 
cess to social rehabilitative, health 
and related services of this group. 

The recognition that is being given 
to this problem by the papers and dis¬ 
cussion at this first national confer- 
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ence to be called on “Services for Aged 
Deaf Persons” is most welcome and 
is long overdue. It is gratifying that 
the leadership of this conference is 
being discharged largely by persons 
who are themselves deaf and who 
therefore know first hand of many of 
the frustrations and obstacles to the 
delivery of effective services to the 
deaf. 

There are twenty million Americans 65 
years of age or older. According to the 
Columbus Conference report, there are 
498,000 elderly deaf persons in the United 
States. Normally (Gentile and Ries), five 
per cent of the aged, as statistics show, 
eventually receive domiciliary care in 
homes for the aged. Application of the 
figure (five per cent) to the estimated 
number of deaf persons suggests that 
there are 25,000 deaf in America who 
should normally be expected to be living 
in homes for the aged. How neglected, 
how immobile, how idle, how isolated, 
how deprived these thousands of elderly 
deaf must be was vividly brought out in 
the Columbus Conference report. A study 
(Flood) of existing homes for the aged 
deaf showed that there were but six beds 
available for each 1,000 elderly deaf per¬ 
sons. The report showed that only six 
of the 50 states of the Union had homes 
for the aged deaf. Where are the others? 
One or two hundred beds for 25,000 in 
need! Terrible! 

Delegates to the White House Confer¬ 
ence on Aging supported by national or¬ 
ganizations and leaders of the deaf took 
their case to both the public (Carney) 
and conference meetings and direct to 
higher echelons to request to have the 
unique needs of the deaf as stated in the 
Columbus Conference report accepted by 
the chairman, Dr. Arthur S. Fleming, and 
published as part of the White House 
Conference on Aging official report. 

Copies of the Columbus Conference Re¬ 
port were widely distributed by the Deaf¬ 
ness Research and Training Center of 
New York University and the National 
Association of the Deaf. Copies of the 
government reports of the White House 
Conference may be obtained through Con¬ 
gressmen. 

All the foregoing is but the prelude to 
actual efforts that must be made to realize 
positive results when legislation is pro¬ 
posed to implement the White House Con¬ 
ference recommended policies and pro¬ 
grams for the aged. The deaf and their 
friends know, from long and frustrating 
experience, measures designed to benefit 
the general population all too often fall 
short of accomplishing their purpose or 
fail entirely to benefit the deaf unless spe¬ 
cific reference and applications to the 
deaf are a part of such legislation. 

Society is fashioning a new way of life 
for elderly Americans. Because deafness 
is an invisible handicap, the deaf must 
bring the plight of their elderly more force¬ 
fully than ever before to the attention of 
those who can and will propose and pro¬ 
mote legislation to realize practical re¬ 
sults from all the efforts to date. 

Every organization of and for the deaf- 


local, state and national—should prepare 
now for the task of assuring the hearing 
handicapped all the benefits that will as¬ 
suredly come to elderly Americans. Each 
such organization should set up and sup¬ 
port a Committee on the Elderly Deaf. 
The committee should contact other or¬ 
ganizations already working for the pas¬ 
sage of legislation, Congressmen and other 
influential friends to promote the cause 
of the elderly deaf by such personal con¬ 
tacts. 

It is imperative that this be done NOW. 
The election of 1972 is not far off. Every 
candidate for public office wants to know 
what his particular constituency want. All 
candidates are now interested in being 
helpful. They cannot be helpful without 
knowing what people need and want. 
Does your state have a home for the aged 
deaf? If not, why not? The elderly deaf 
should share in the results of the White 
House Conference on Aging. Where will 
you go when and if the infirmities of age 
make gainful employment impossible? 
Who will take care of you when family 
and friends are unable or unwilling to 
take on the burden of your care? To be 
sure some areas have homes for the poor. 
It is sad to think that the county hos¬ 
pitals of today are but the poorhouses of 
yesterday. A little better perhaps but to 
the aged deaf they can be but places of 
the five vicious vices of the aged deaf: 


isolation, deprivation, negligence, immo¬ 
bility and idleness. All these add up to 
abject lonely despair. 

Whether or not the elderly deaf of your 
particular area of the country can even 
hope for a better, happier life depends 
entirely upon the organizations of the deaf 
and their leadership. The cost of doing 
nothing may eventually be paid by YOU. 
If your local or state organizations of and 
for the deaf, if your influential public 
friends are not doing something, taking 
special notice of the problems of the 
elderly deaf, then you start the ball roll¬ 
ing—it is a time for action and action 
now. Didn’t President Nixon himself, even 
as we are now, personally ask for it? 
Why hesitate? Do it now! 

For information write to: 

1. The National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

2. The National Association of Homes 

for the Aged Deaf 
117 Meadowlark Lane 
Columbus, Ohio 43214 

3. The Deafness Research and Training 

Center 

New York University—School of 
Education 

80 Washington Square East, Room 51 
New York, New York 10003 


Colorado . . . 

The Colorado Association of the Deaf 
held its biennial picnic and outing at 
Elizabeth on July 30. A large crowd 
turned out to enjoy the hot dinner pre¬ 
pared by Josie Kilthau and Eva Fraser 
and their helpers. Speaker for the day 
was Milton Don Belcher, CAD president 
and Representative to the NAD Conven¬ 
tion in Miami Beach. At the picnic he 
announced the MILE HIGH BANNER 
had won second place in the Cultural 
Program awards for its category. 

William Henry had a blackout one 
day while doing some work at a shoe 
shop which resulted in a fall against 
some machines. He was taken to the 
hospital for X-rays and spent some time 
in the hospital taking therapy. 

Ernest O. Kizer spent a week recently 
in Chicago with John Miklas and family. 

Mrs. Mary Elstad and Miss lone 
Dibble flew to attend the RID Convention 
in Long Beach in August. Mrs. Bertha 
Kondrotis was the representative for the 
Colorado Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf. Mrs. Bernice Weadick was ac¬ 
companied by her husband, Judge Paul 
Weadick, and they went by auto, visiting 
places on the way. 

Mrs. Mary Elstad spent a week in 
Connecticut attending a workshop and 
then visited her father Scott Cuscaden 
in Omaha during July before returning 
to Denver. The two older Elstad boys 
have been spending the summer on the 
farm with the Elstad grandparents in 
North Dakota. Mary and Loren and 
Timmy drove up to pick them up and 
to return them home to Denver just 


before Mary left for the RID convention. 

Ed Rodgers, Don Blair and Tom Mow 
motored to Madison, Wise., to take part 
in the Midwest Deaf Golf Association. 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Mog motored to 
Lincoln, Neb., where they left their baby 
daughter in care of her parents and 
then went on to Wisconsin to join the 
others. Ed Rodgers came out in second 
place in this tournament. 

The Richard O’Tooles and son David 
spent their vacation during July in 
northern California with his mother and 
relatives. They also stopped in San Fran¬ 
cisco to visit her niece and her husband. 

Missouri-Kansas . . . 

Mrs. Grace L. Arnett, 79, died at a 
nursing home in Overland Park, Kans., 
on June 25. She was born in Missouri 
and lived in Kansas City, Kans., for 
22 years. She leaves two daughters, Mrs. 
Johanna Wood of the home and Mrs. 
Nellie May Teaney of Kansas City 
Kans.; five grandchildren and six great¬ 
grandchildren. 

Mr. and Mrs. Billy Nedrow drove in 
their new camper to Dallas to visit Mr. 
and Mrs. Milan Butler of nearby 
Mesquite for three days and then con¬ 
tinued their trip to Miami Beach. Billy 
was KAD Representative at the conven¬ 
tion. Georgetta Graybill of Kansas City, 
Mo., joined them after arriving by plane 
and rode back home with them in their 
camper. When they arrived home they 
found Mr. and Mrs. Bob Fisher and 
their daughter of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and the Butlers’ daughter Katie of 
Mesquite at their home waiting for them. 

The Nedrows became grandparents for 
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the fourth time when their daughter 
Dorita Diemer and her husband had a 
new baby girl, Sabrina Lynn, born on 
July 16. 

On June 4, Mr. and Mrs. Joe Bridge- 
ford were honored with a 25th wedding 
anniversary at the First Assembly of 
God Church. 

Mr. and Mr. Victor Brunke of Shaw¬ 
nee, Kans., flew to Cleveland to spend 
a month with her sister and met a lot 
of relatives at a family reunion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mike McGlynn and their 
daughters went to Vancouver, Wash., for 
their vacation and brought James Randall 
back with them to Olathe before they 
continued their trip to Rockford, Ill., 
on July 2-4. Mrs. Peggy (Stack) Randall 
received her master’s degree from Lewis 
and Clark College on July 11. 

Erlene Graybill and her mother, Mrs. 
G. Graybill, enjoyed a vacation in 
several southwestern states during June. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Coll won a free 
trip to Florida. They drove down the 
eastern and western coasts of Florida 
and went down to Key West. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Murphy of Olathe 
flew to New York City to spend their 
vacation with their daughter Bev and 
family. 

Nathan Hunt and Linda McMillen were 
married July 21 at the divert Baptist 
Church in Shawnee Mission, Kans. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Matthews and 
family of Olathe spent their vacation 
in Colorado Springs. Robert and son 
Teddy went up Pikes Peak on the cog 
railway. They continued their trip to 
Yellowstone Park, Salt Lake City and 
Riverside, Calif. They visited the Bert 
Wagers in San Diego before returning 
home. 

Mrs. Thelma Dillenschneider and Mrs. 
Edna Herrig accompanied Thelma’s 
brother to Longmont, Colo., to visit her 
sister recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Yates of Inde¬ 
pendence held a family reunion on June 
22. Their son Sam and his wife of Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., joined them. The next day 
there was a surprise 25th wedding anni¬ 
versary reception for Mr. and Mrs. Cecil 
Alms at the Englewood Assembly of God 
Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Hall and their 
three sons visited Rev. and Mrs. Donald 
O’Twell in Jacksonville, Fla. They toured 
Disney World before continuing to Miami 
Beach to attend the NAD Convention. 
They returned to North Carolina to at¬ 
tend a convention for deaf workers of 
the Southern Baptist Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Hyde, John 
Moore and Georgetta Graybill were out 
of prizes at the NDBA Bowling tourna¬ 
ment at Rockford, Ill., in July. The 
Hydes went on to Washington, D. C.. 
to visit Dorothy’s mother and sisters. 

Mrs. Emma Judge and Mr. Victor 
Hilderman of Topeka were married on 
April 22 at the Jackson County Court 
in Kansas City. 

Cornelius H. (Neil) Huddleston, 67, of 
Maryville, Kans., passed away on May 
22, 1972. 
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Ruggieros Celebrate 

Reaching another milestone in an event¬ 
ful and happy married life, Aurelius and 
Nadine Ruggiero of Los Angeles, Calif., 
hosted a private dinner party for 60 
friends and relatives at the Century Plaza 
Hotel on June 18, 1972, in honor of their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. Guests were 
present from the East and West Coasts 
to share the happy occasion with the well¬ 
loved couple. 

Nan and Reel attended the New York 
School for the Deaf (Fanwood) and be¬ 
came close friends when she helped him 
to type war stories from his brother who 
was fighting on the battlefields of France. 
This was in 1918 and on June 14, 1922, 
after they had both moved to Los Angeles 
and after Reel had obtained employment 
at the Los Angeles Post Office, they were 
married in a very simple ceremony at¬ 
tended only by the immediate family and 
a few friends. 



Top: Mr. and Mrs. Aurelius Ruggiero celebrate their 
golden wedding anniversary at the Century Plaza 
Hotel in Los Angeles on June 18, 1972. Bottom: 
Nan and Reel's wedding photograph, June 14, 1922, 
surrounded by other memorable photographs of 
their courtship days, their son and their 25th wed¬ 
ding anniversary. 
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Golden Anniversary 

Aurelius Ruggiero was one of the very 
few deaf people to be employed in Civil 
Service at that time and after 25 years 
as a mail clerk he was promoted to a 
supervisory position in the Label Printing 
and Duplicating Unit. Twenty-five men 
worked under him at the time of his re¬ 
tirement in 1961 after 40 years of service. 
The Label Department had a rigid produc¬ 
tion schedule to meet and his was a most 
responsible job. He supervised operations 
most efficiently through lipreading, speech 
and written instructions. 

Being Los Angeles oldtimers, the Rug¬ 
gieros remember when Callifornia was 
famous for orange groves and blue skies 
and no one ever heard of the word 
“smog.” They built their own house on a 
small lot with another cottage behind 
it for Reel’s parents. Their son Francis 
was born in 1927 and they lived in this 
typical California bungalow for 21 years. 
In 1950, they bought a six-unit apartment 
building on Burton Way, a few blocks 
from Beverly Hills. This was a wise 
move. Today Burton Way is an eight- 
block avenue consisting of luxury apart¬ 
ments of the highest real estate value. 

After Reel’s retirement, the Ruggieros 
made the first of many visits to their 
friendly travel agency and it was the be¬ 
ginning of a wanderlust that has taken 
them to many foreign countries. Having 
seen most of the United States with 
Frankie and by themselves, their first 
overseas trip was to Hawaii, then Mexico 
and Guatemala, Europe, the Orient, in¬ 
cluding Cambodia, which is now off limits 
to tourists, the Caribbean, Alaska and 
Canada. There are still many places to 
go and they are hopeful that their future 
will include more of these wonderful trips. 

At the Century Plaza on June 18, Nan 
and Reel were once again the charming 
hosts that their friends and family know 
so well. Nan, in her lovely long flowered 
gown, made everyone feel at home, as she 
always does when anyone visits their 
lovely apartment. Relatives from San 
Francisco and the East and hearing and 
deaf friends from all over felt the special 
warmth that this loving couple radiates, 
making their anniversary a beautiful mo¬ 
ment to be shared by all. For Nan and 
Reel it was one of the most beautiful 
moments of their 50 years together. 


Norman S. Brown Appointed 
State Association News Editor 

Norman S. Brown, P. 0. Box 50221, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46250, has been ap¬ 
pointed State Association News Editor 
for THE DEAF AMERICAN. First 
coverage under his direction will ap¬ 
pear in the October issue. State asso¬ 
ciation officers are urged to send news 
items to him pending selection of four 
regional chairman to coordinate such 
coverage. 
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Morganton Tryouts Most Outstanding Athletic Event In History 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 
7530 Hampton Avenue #303—West Hollywood, Calif. 90046 


• USA Eyes Gold in 1973 World Games for 

the Deaf 

• USA Men Swimmers Should Make Big 

Splash in Malmo Games 

• Leo Bond III Wins Dream 400-Meter Dash 

in 48.1 

• Suzy Barker Breaks World Deaf Record in 

100-Meter Hurdles 

• John Hunter Steals Limelight in Distance 
Runs 

• First 3,000-Meter Steeplechase Race for Deaf 

Is a Success 

• Philip Clarkson, Ronald Rice, Neal Arsham 


and Shirley Hottle Are Big Winners in 
Swimming 

• Wrestling Stock Rises As Marty Willigan 

and Fidel Martinez Are Outstanding 

• Bobbi Bairn and David Stevenson Are Tops 

in Tennis 

• Hawaiian Team Wins Volleyball Gold Med¬ 

al in Awesome Fashion 

• Altogether 16 World and American Deaf 

Marks Fall and One Tied 

• Bill Simpson-Marvin Tuttle & Company Did 

a Masterful Job 

• Ranee Henderson and NCSD and City of 

Morganton Were Generous Hosts 


The men in charge of selecting the 
United States team for the 1973 World 
Games for the Deaf in Malmo, Sweden, 
left Morganton, N.C., with an optimistic 
outlook Sunday, July 2, 1972. 

We’ll have a great team. We and the 
hundreds of spectators who watched four 
days of competition in the Morganton 
Tryouts saw the candidates for the USA 
squad set no less than 16 World Deaf 
and American Deaf records, tie a 17th 
mark and the times and distances in 
a half-dozen events were within an eye¬ 
lash of World or American standards. 
We should be better in some things and 
about the same in others. 

We were considerably excited about 
a great contingent of U.S. swimmers 
and track stars who kept the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf and the 
Collett Street Swimming Pool sizzling. 


In track, there were six new American 
records established, a world mark 
broken and a world standard tied in 
one of the sprint events. 

In swimming, they set three world 
marks and six American records. And 
in two other swimming events, the 
winners were so close to records that 
meet officials predicted that they would 
be swimming below world standards be¬ 
fore the World Games begin in Malmo, 
Sweden, next year. 

A total of 342 medals was awarded 
during the Tryouts. And it seemed like 
even more. 

The Tryouts ended late Saturday night 
with the announcement of outstanding 
athlete awards in eight categories and 
those eight individuals are expected to 
lead the strong USA team against the 
Russians, the Germans, the Poles, the 


Finns, the Italians and the others in 
the 1973 World Games. 

They included Philip Clarkson, an 13- 
year-old swimmer from Temple City, 
Calif., who shattered the World Deaf 
record in the men’s 100-meter butterfly 
to climax three days of medal winning. 
Clarkson won the time trials for the 
event in 1:07.0, taking three-tenths of 
a second off the world record (set by 
Fred Savinsky at the Berkeley Classic 
in 1968) and then won the finals in 1:06.6, 
lowering it even further. (He won the 
Rio Hondo prep league championship 
this year in the 100-yard butterfly in 
58.3 seconds. He competed for Temple 
City High School.) 

Later Saturday evening, Philip joined 
three other swimming standouts—Jeff 
Lewis of New York, N.Y., Neal Arsham 
of Shaker Heights, Ohio, and Ronald 
Rice of Warren, Mich.—in setting a new 
world record in the men's 400-meter 
medley relay. With Clarkson swimming 
a superb butterfly lap and Rice flashing 
through the final 100-meter freestyle in 
near-record time, the foursome was 
clocked in 4:43.4. The World Deaf record 
is 4:43.7. They were convinced, as we 
were too, after checking individual times 
in the relay race, that the team can 
break 4:40. 

Earlier in the meet (Thursday 
evening) Rice had set a new world 
record in men’s 200-meter freestyle. 
Saturday night Rice was at it again, 
establishing an American standard in the 
1,500 meter freestyle. In the longest 
swimming event in the Tryouts, Rice 
covered the distance in 19:25.1. The 
American Deaf mark was 19:48.3. He 
was only 1.4 seconds off the world mark. 
(Laszlo Kollar of Hungary is the record 
holder with his 19:23.7 set at the Yugo 
69 Games.) 

American records were also set in the 
men’s 200-meter backstroke and the 
women’s 200-meter freestyle. 



Thanks of the deaf of America should go to this very capable committee that put over the highly suc¬ 
cessful Second National World Games for the Deaf Tryouts at Morganton, N.C., June 28-30, July 1, 1972. 
The Morganton Committee, left to right: First row—Dan Westmoreland, accommodations; Bill Simpson, 
co-chairman; Marvin Tuttle, co-chairman and director of track and field; Durward Buck, sports editor 
of the Morganton News Herald. Back row—George Brown, volleyball director; Garrett Walker, publicity; 
Harold Deuel, wrestling director; Eddie Beach, swimming director; Albert Mehl, concessions; Charlie 
Sasser, tennis director. (Not in picture: Ronnie Shuping, TV director, and Ervin Pearson, surveyor. 
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TRYOUTS TRACK—Left: F. A. Caligiuri, public relations director of the U.S. World Games Committee, AAAD, scans the track for outstanding perform¬ 
ances. Right: The maintenance department of North Carolina School for the Deaf built this storage facility and upper level for the w ° rkM ?? , P aaa n 
ment the renovated track. Here track officials, about eighty in all, are awaiting assignments. Each official was given a cap with the USA-AAAD emblem. 


Only those wearing such caps were permitted on the track. 


Clarkson was later presented the out- sprinters who set records almost every Limon, Colo., in a thrilling race to pick 

standing male swimmer award. Versatile time they went on the track and to up his third gold medal of the week. 

Carol Tufts, a 21-year-old Californian, new discoveries in field events and the He was named the outstanding male 

was named the outstanding female men’s distance races. athlete in track, shading a handful of 

swimmer after winning the women’s 100- Perhaps the most spectacular other worthy candidates, 

meter butterfly and 400-meter freestyle discovery was 16-year-old Johnny Hun- Among the other contenders for the 

in a 45-minute span Saturday night. ter, Jr., of Idaho Falls, Idaho. The 130- male track award was sprinter Gary 

(Shirley Hottle of Mulvane, Kans., would pound Idaho School for the Deaf sopho- Washington of Denver who tied the world 

have copped the outstanding female more had never competed in the men's record for the men’s 200-meter dash in 

swimmer awai'd if she had stayed at 5,000-meter run before he ran it in the 21.9 seconds only to lose in the finals 

Morganton till Sunday, but she had to opening event of the Tryouts on Wednes* to a slender whippet named Leo Bond 

leave for home Friday night. She won day afternoon. He won the race. He of St. Paul, Minn. 

five gold medals and her times in the had never competed in the 10,000-meter “j don’t have any idea what his best 

following events were very good: 100- run before either and won that one distance is,” said Ron Mitchell, coach 

meter freestyle, 200-meter backstroke, Friday. of the versatile Bond, who won the 200- 

100-meter backstroke and 200-meter in- He had never seen a steeplechase meters, the 800-meters and then took 

dividual medley. And she anchored the course first-hand but entered the 3,000- the dream race of the Tryouts when 

winning 400-meter freestyle relay.) meter steeplechase, the first meet ever he edged John Klaus of Spokane, Wash., 

In track, the United States team can held for the deaf in the United States, an( j Gary Washington in a record-shat- 

point with pride to a set of brilliant and outlasted veteran Donald Sutton of tering 400-meter race Saturday after¬ 

noon. 

In the 400-meter event. Bond nipped 
his two challengers at the tape in 48.1 
seconds, easily breaking the American 
Deaf mark of 49.2 (held by Ken Pedersen 
of Berkeley, Calif., at the Yugo 69 
Games, good for third place) and 
narrowly missing the world standard of 
48.0. Klaus was second in 48.4 and Wash¬ 
ington was third in 48.5. Bond is 18, 
Klaus and Washington are both 17. 

Prior to this great race, we had been 
telling them for one whole week that 
the 400-meter dash should be the 
glamour event of the Tryouts. 

Never before in the history of deaf 
prep track had we seen three great 440- 
yard men in one season . . . Gary Wash¬ 
ington of the Colorado School for the 
Deaf at Colorado Springs, Leo Bond of 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf at 
Faribault and John Klaus of the Wash¬ 
ington School for the Deaf at Vancouver. 
They all were undefeated in the 440 all 
season and repeated as state high school 
champions in this event. 

This year at Colorado’s State Class 
A meet, Gary Washington successfully 
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RECORD HOLDERS—Top three finishers in the men's 400-meter dash who broke the American Deaf record 
in Saturday's finals. Gary Washington of Denver, Colo., left, who tied the world deaf mark in the 200- 
meter dash on Friday at 21.9 seconds, finished third in the 400 event, breaking the American standard 
in 48.5 seconds. John Klaus of Spokane, Wash., center, was second in 48.4, with Leo Bond III of St. Paul, 
Minn., winning the event in 48.1 for an American Deaf record. The old record was 49.2. Prior to this 
dream race, those three great quartermilers were undefeated in the 440-yard dash all season and were 
state high school quarter mile champions. (Photo by Jeff Stark of Morganton News Herald) 
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defended individual titles in the 100, 220 
and 440-dashes he won last year as a 
sophomore. He also anchored the CSD 
Bulldogs' winning mile relay team which 
did 3:29.2 for a new National deaf prep 
record. The CSD track team was nosed 
out by just one point for the State Class 
A crown, 34 to 33. 

When Ron Mitchell was coaching at 
South Dakota School for the Deaf at 
Sioux Falls, he often had to shoo a little 
guy off the track. 

“You’re too young to be out here,” 
Mitchell would signal to the youngster. 

“The little guy would pass up our 
varsity runners,” recalls Mitchell, now- 
track coach at Minnesota School for the 
Deaf at Faribault, “and that was embar¬ 
rassing for the varsity kids.” 

Leo Bond III, the little guy from St. 
Paul, left South Dakota in 1965, and 
Mitchell didn’t hear from him again— 
that is, not until 1969 when Mitchell took 
over as track coach at Faribault. 

During Mitchell’s first day on campus, 
he came across Bond, and both are very 
happy about the reunion. 

Bond, an 18-year-old sophomore, won 
220- and 440-yard dashes in a regional 
meet to qualify for the state finals. He 
did the 440 in 48.4 for a new American 
Deaf record, replacing the old standard 
of 49.1 set by Gary Washington last year, 
and it was just off the state meet record 
of 48.2. And he did the 220 in 21.8 just 
.4 off the state meet standard. In the 
50th Minnesota High School Track and 
Field championship (all classes), Satur¬ 
day, June 10, in which top athletes from 
92 high schools participated, Leo Bond 
easily defended his 440 crown by winning 
in 48.8. The meet record is 48.2, and 
his winning time was the second fastest 
time in the history of the state meet. 
And in the 220 finals Bond placed second 
in 22.1. 


John Klaus was undefeated in the 440 
all year. He has gained strength from 
his sophomore year and is definitely 
material for the team going to Malmo. 

Klaus successfully defended his State 
Class A title when he won the 440 yards 
in 50.1. He also placed second in the 
220 in 22.8. And because of him the 
WSD Terriers finally shared the state 
meet team championship. This meet was 
held at the University of Washington 
in Seattle. 

The people of Morganton and the 
Burke County and the fans from all over 
the United States certainly saw that tre¬ 
mendous 400-meter race among three 
state high school champions and they 
were very happy. 

We don’t really know what their 
capabilities are. But under the right 
conditions and with a good competition, 
we think they all are capable of running 
the 400-meters in 47 seconds. 

And what a dream 1,600 meter relay 
team the United States will have for 
the Malmo Games. Bond, Klaus, Wash¬ 
ington and a fourth man as a combina¬ 
tion would be able to better the World 
Deaf mark of 3:16.6 set by Russia four¬ 
some at the Yugo 69 Games. The United 
States was second best in 3:17.6. 

There was no doubt about the out¬ 
standing female track award of the Mcr- 
ganton Tryouts. It went to blonde Texan 
Suzy Barker who set a world record 
in the 100-meter hurdles in 14.7, broke 
her own American Deaf record in the 
100-meter dash, won the 200-meter dash 
and anchored a winning 400-meter relay 
team. 

Other American Deaf track records 
included a heave of 47 feet, inches 
in the 16-pound shot put by Johnny 
Samuels, a junior at Gallaudet College 
from Gainesville, Fla., and an incredible 
effort by 17-year-old weight man Anthony 



BREAKS WORLD DEAF RECORD—Suzy Barker, 18- 
year-old sensation from Lubbock, Texas, shattered 
the World Deaf record in the 100-meter hurdles dur¬ 
ing the third day of competition in the World Games 
for the Deaf Tryouts at NCSD. Suzy, who calls the 
hurdles her favorite event, was clocked in 14.7. 
The old world mark was 15.1 set by her rival, Nina 
Ivanova of Russia, last year. 

Strakaluse of Cranston, R.I. 

Strakaluse, a 6-2, 215-pounder, had 
been close to the top in the men's discus 
and shot put events. Even though he 
holds national deaf prep record in the 
high school discus with a 159-V2 effort, 
he did not win. He overcame that 
frustration with a tremendous heave in 
the 16-pound hammer throw Saturday. 
The American Deaf record in the 
hammer throw was 116 feet, six and 
one-fourth inches, Strakaluse broke it by 
more than 50 feet with an awesome 
effort of 167 feet, nine inches. This was 
his first competition in the 16-pound 
throw. He did 209 feet, 10 inches with 
the 12-pound hammer for a new National 
Deaf Prep mark this year. With more 
practice with the 16-pound hammer, An¬ 
thony has a chance to break the World 
Deaf mark of 184-7V2 set by Olaf Garberg 
of Norway last year. Garberg, by the 
way, won the gold medal with a 162-3 
toss at the Yugo 69 Games. 

“He could be the best in the world,” 
said University of Maryland track coach 
Nick Kovalakides, who had served as a 
judge in the event. “Weight men don’t 
usually reach their peaks until they’re 
in their late 20’s and he’s only 17 years 
old. He could compete in the ACC 
(Atlantic Collegiate Conference) right 
now, and I wouldn’t mind having him 
at Maryland myself.” 

Anthony Strakaluse was formerly a 
student at the Rhode Island School for 
the Deaf at Providence but is now a 
junior at LaSalle Academy. 

American Deaf record-holder Herman 
Buckman, a junior at Gallaudet College, 
missed breaking his own record in the 
triple jump when he won the event at 
45 feet, 10 inches. His American record 
is 46 feet, Vi inch. 

Another outstanding field event was 
a heave of 122 feet, three inches by 
Julie Olney of Swartz Creek, Mich., in 



Closest race of all track events of the Tryouts was the finals of the 200-meter dash. Here sprinter Leo 
Bond III (535), St. Paul, Minn., streaks toward a gold medal, with John Klaus (625) of Spokane, Wash., 
right behind him, to finish third. Gary Washington, not visible in the sixth lane, was second. No. 526 is 
Larry Johnson of Pocomoke City, Md., and No. 624 is Dave McDevitt of Evanston, III., who is entering 
Gallaudet College this fall from Evanston Township High School. The sprinter running on first lane is 
Harold Foster of Oakland, Calif., who had just graduated from Gallaudet College. Results: 1) Leo Bond III, 
22.2; 2) Gary Washington, 22.3; a) John Klaus, 22.3; 4) Harold Foster, 23.1; 5) Dave McDevitt, 23.7; 6) 
Larry Johnson, 23.8. (Morganton News Herald Staff Photo) 
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the women's javelin. Competing for the 
Michigan School for the Deaf at the 
annual USA-Canada Deaf Prep track and 
field meet held at Milton, Canada, last 
spring, Julie tossed the javelin 129 feet, 
SV 2 inches for a new American Deaf 
standard, replacing the old mark by 
more than 10 feet. The World Deaf 
record is 131 feet, 2 V 2 inches. And her 
performance at Morganton was no fluke. 

We were also enthusiastic about the 
quality of wrestlers in this country, 
particularly Fidel Martinez of Monte 
Vista, Colo., who captured top honors 
in both free style and Greco-Roman in 
perhaps the toughest weight division CM 
kilograms or 163.1 pounds). Marty Willi- 
gan, now on the staff of Gallaudet 
College, who emerged as 63 kilogram 
free style champion (138.5 pounds) at 
the Yugo 69 Games, was the other out¬ 
standing wrestler at the Morganton Try¬ 
outs when he copped gold medals in 
both events of the 68 kilograms (149.9 
pounds). He is best remembered as the 
wrestler who took second place in the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA) championships in 1969 when he 
was a senior at Hofstra University. And 
Fidel Martinez prior to his going to Mor¬ 
ganton had a 25-0 record before he got 
beaten in the finals of the state high 
school wrestling championships. He was 
state champion in 1970 and 1971. Not 
including the Morganton Tryouts Fide! 
has compiled a remarkable 65 wins and 
4 losses during his last three years of 
wrestling. Both Willigan and Martinez 
were too good, and no wonder they got 
a trophy designating them as outstanding 
in Free Style and Greco-Roman respec¬ 
tively. 

Other double winners in wrestling at 
the Tryouts were Tom Callaghan of Flor¬ 
ence, Mass., in the 90 kilograms (198.4 
pounds) division, Dale Johnson of Welch, 
Minn., in the 100 kilograms (220.5 
pounds) and Harold Stuart of Oakland, 



They were 1-2-3 in the women's 100-meter freestyle. 
On the top of the victory stand is Yugo 69 veteran 
swimmer, Shirley Hottle, a TVI student from Mul- 
vane, Kans., won this event in a very good time 
of 1:12.8. She also won four more gold medals 
before leaving for home on Friday evening, thus 
losing her chance to be named as the most out¬ 
standing female swimmer in the Tryouts. Center 
is Regina Russo of White Plains, N.Y., who set a 
new American Deaf record in the 200-meter free¬ 
style in 3:05.6. Bottom is Lynn Ballard of Pelham 
Manor, N. Y., a high school student who will bear 
watching as she had done so well in every event. 

Calif., in the 57 kilograms (125.6 pounds). 

Callaghan was a member of the 
University of Massachusetts wrestling 
squad. And Johnson, a veteran of two 
World Games in 1965 and 1969, is a 
much better wrestler now, and prior to 
his coming to North Carolina, he took 
fourth place in the Olympic Greco- 
Roman Wrestling Tryouts for a place 
on the USA squad at Munich, Germany, 
this summer. 

Other impressive wrestlers were Billy 
Thompson of the North Carolina School 
for the Deaf (105.8 lbs.), Ralph Gonzales 
of Technical Vocational Institute from 


Laurelton, N.Y. (105.8 lbs.), Wesley 
Feria of Laney Junior College in Oak¬ 
land, Calif., (114.6 lbs.), John Reid of 
Withrow High School in Cincinnati, Ohio 
(114.6 lbs.), Ronald Gough of Gallaudet 
College from Oakland, Calif. (136.7 lbs.), 
and Angelo Rivera of Philadelphia, Pa. 
(136.7 lbs.), and Ron Swartz of Utica, 
Mich., who was one of the most valuable 
matmen of the Sterling Heights High 
School wrestling team even though he 
was runnerup to the great Fidel Mar¬ 
tinez. 

Singles champion Bobbi Bairn of Ana¬ 
heim, Calif., and 6-6 tall lefthander Dave 
Stevenson of Delray Beach, Fla., who 
is studying for a master’s degree aL 
Gallaudet College, were the leaders of 
an impressive contingent of tennis 
players. They won gold medals in the 
singles competition and then joined to 
form an unbeatable mixed doubles team 
in Saturday’s final tennis event. Each 
got an outstanding tennis player trophy. 

Art Kruger, chairman of the United 
States Committee, AAAD, World Games 
for the Deaf, on behalf of the Morganton 
Tryouts Committee, presented outstand¬ 
ing athletic awards in each sport to 
winners, and such presentations were 
shown through special closed circuit live 
TV program. For this purpose three TVs 
were set up at McCord Student Union 
Building. 

Cal and we arrived in Morganton on 
Saturday, June 24, 1972, to oversee final 
preparations for the Second National 
World Games for the Deaf Tryouts which 
were unfolded at Morganton, N.C., June 
28-30, July 1, 1972. All athletic roads 
lead to Malmo, Sweden, next year, July 
21-28, 1973, for the 12th edition of the 
World Games for the Deaf. 

We were amazed to see that the hosts 
of the Morganton Tryouts left no stones 
unturned in an attempt to provide Mor- 
ganton’s biggest sports spectacle in 
history. They even had a wind-gauge 
clerk. 



Left: Scott Huston, Jr., a student at Withrow High School in Cincinnati, Ohio, pole vaulted 13 feet for a gold medal and a trip to Malmo Games. No one 
was happier than we when he won this event. He had such hard luck at the start because his vaulting pole was broken during shipment. He took it in 
stride and won with his second best pole—which is the way a true champion r eacts. His dad is professor of music at the University of Cincinnati. Note the 
beautiful green campus of the North Carolina School for the Deaf. Right: History was made at NCSD when the first 3,000-meter steeplechase for the deaf 
ever held in the country took place on Saturday afternoon, July 1, 1972. It was a smash hit. Note the spectacular display of 50 state flags behind the 
backstretch. 
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FIRST MEDAL WINNERS—The official medal winners in the Second World Games for the Deaf Tryouts 
were given a standing ovation after the 5,000-meter run Wednesday. From left to right: Steve McCalley 
of Boise, Idaho, Leonard Hall of Olathe, Kans., and winner John Hunter, Jr., of Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
Hunter also won the 10,000-meter run Friday afternoon and 3,000-meter steeplechase Saturday afternoon. 
(Morganton News Herald Staff photo) 


The entries in the World Games for 
the Deaf Tryouts, some 500 of them, 
got a taste of southern hospitality and 
their first checkout of the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf facilities when they 
arrived on Tuesday. 

The four-day Morganton Tryouts 
began at 4 p.m. Wednesday with the 
running of the men’s 5,000-meter finals. 

A reception hosted by the Burke 
County Chamber of Commerce was held 
at 6:30 p.m. in the McCord Student 
Union Building. 

Except for those two official functions, 
most of the day Wednesday was one 
of rest and adjustment to the facilities. 
Track and field contestants were warm¬ 
ing up at NCSD’s renovated track. 
Swimming entries were testing the 50- 
meter Collett Street pool. 

The Tryouts began in earnest Thurs¬ 
day, with a full day of competition in 
track and field, wrestling at NCSD, 
volleyball at the Collett Street 
Recreation Center gym, swimming at 
the Collett Street pool, and tennis round 
robin singles at Morganton’s tennis 
facilities. 

The honorary starter for the 5,000- 
meter run was Congressman Jim Beatty 
of Charlotte, a former world record 
holder and a member of the USA 
Olympic Team in 1960. At one point, 
he broke seven American track records 
and was the first man in history to 
run a sub-four-minute mile indoors. He 
is a former member of the United States 
Olympic Committee and has been a 
guest commentator for track and field 
for ABC-TV’s Wide World of Sports. 



Marty Willigan was at Morganton to try to make 
the USA squad in wrestling again for the 1973 XII 
World Games for the Deaf at Malmo, Sweden. He 
did make it again and was voted the outstanding 
free style wrestler of the Tryouts. In 1969, at Bel¬ 
grade, Yugoslavia, Marty was the FIRST and ONLY 
American gold medalist in free style wrestling when 
he won the Yugo 69 136.7 free style mat crown. 
Prior to his coming to Gallaudet College as a coun¬ 
selor, Willigan was an outstanding wrestler for 
Hofstra University of Hempstead, N.Y., with an 
overall collegiate dual record of 44-1-1 and 38 falls. 
His only loss was at the hands of Dan Gable of 
Iowa State University in the NCAA finals in 1969. 
Having gained weight, Marty will wrestle in the 
149.9 pound division at the Malmo Games. 


In addition to his interest in sports, 
Beatty is a Democratic candidate for 
the U.S. Congress from the Ninth Con¬ 
gressional District. He is currently serv¬ 
ing his third term as a member of the 
N.C. House of Representatives. 

Little John Hunter liked everything 
about the opening event of the Tryouts 
except the early pace of the 5,000-meter 
run. 

A 16-year-old prep champion from 
Idaho, Hunter found himself in a war 
of nerves with two other distance run¬ 
ners in the first four laps of the 5,000 
meters. 

Then he apparently decided that the 
pace was just too slow and, with an 
awesome surge of power that was to 
last for the rest of the way, he suddenly 
pulled away from the field. 

The 130-pound Hunter won the event 
easily, running stronger at the finish 
than he had through most of the 12 
laps-plus-188 yards on the NCSD track. 

His major competition in the race 
came from 18-year-old Leonard Hall of 
Olathe, Kans., and from Hunter’s own 
teammate at Idaho School for the Deaf, 
Steve McCalley. 

But Hall and McCalley couldn’t match 
Hunter’s blistering pace over the last 
six laps. 

Hunter crossed the finish line with a 
time of 16:00.1, impressive in view of 
that slow early pace. 

The American Deaf record is 15:31.8 
and the World Deaf standard is 14:56.6. 

“This kid has tremendous potential,” 
said one track official after the race. 
“He has great strength in his legs and 
he is an extremely hard worker.” 

A half hour after the race. Hunter 
was back on the track, running a few 
easy laps to prepare for the 10,000-meter 
run on Friday. He was state Class A 
high school champion in the two mile 
with a fine time of 9:50.3. 

Hall, who ran for Olathe High School 
in the Kansas State Class 4-A competi¬ 


tion and placed fifth in the two mile 
run in 9:47.0, finished second with a 
time of 16:27.0 and McCalley won the 
third-place medal with a great burst of 
speed over the last 10 meters, enabling 
him to nip Robert Backofen at the tape. 
Both runners were timed in 16:32.9. 
Backofen, a 22-year-old veteran of dis¬ 
tance races, was captain of the cross 
country team at Rochester Institute of 
Technology and is a native of Rockville, 
Conn. 

Finishing fifth in Wednesday’s only 
event was 18-year-old David Howard of 
Noel, Mo., followed by Earl Hollen, a 
West Virginian who is a member of the 
Gallaudet College track team. 

A brief welcoming ceremony before 
the race got things started. NCSD 
Superintendent Lance Henderson in¬ 
troduced dignitaries, including World 
Games Committee chairman Art Kruger, 
who is credited with fielding the finest 
collection of talent in the history of the 
United States participation in the World 
Games for the Deaf. 

A special feature of the opening cere¬ 
monies was the dedication of the official 
program book to Kruger and to NCSD 
engineer Fred Rusmisill, who is largely 
responsible for the improvement in the 
facilities at NCSD. 

The day concluded with a large 
reception for contestants and officials 
in the McCord Building (the NCSD Stu¬ 
dent Union) with the Burke County 
Chamber of Commerce serving as hosts. 

Henderson served as master of cere¬ 
monies. 

Jan Hendrix, the reigning Miss Mor¬ 
ganton, gave a brief welcoming state¬ 
ment and Morganton Mayor Paul Cash 
tendered greetings to the visitors. 

In a symbolic gesture, Cash presented 
a key to the city to Suzy Barker, a 
dazzling blonde from Lubbock, Texas, 
who also just happens to be one of the 
United States’ biggest hopes in the 1973 
World Games. She won the 200-meter 
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On the top platform of the winners' podium is Ronald Rice, a 16-year-old swimmer from Warren, Mich., 
who set a World Deaf record in the 200-meter freestyle in 2:14.2. He also won four other gold medals for 
his performances in the 100-meter freestyle in 1:00.3, a new American Deaf record in the 1,500-meter free¬ 
style in 19:25.1 and the two relays of which he anchord including a World Deaf record-setting 400-meter 

medley relay in 4:43.4. At center is Albert Walla, Jr., of Stamford, Conn., whose world deaf standard 

in the 200-meter freestyle was surpassed by Rice. Bottom is Philip Clarkson, who finished third in the 

200-meter freestyle. 


dash four years ago in Yugoslavia when 
she was just 15 years old. 

Special guests at the reception includ¬ 
ed former United States Congressman 
Basil Whitener of Hickory; State 
Senator Robert Combs of Hickory; Dr. 
E. Eugene Poston, president of Gardner- 
Webb College; Dr. Gordon Blank, presi¬ 
dent of Western Piedmont Community 
College, and Hugh Morton, owner of 
Grandfather Mountain and a long-time 
friend of the school. 

Beatty was also introduced the second 
time and spoke again. 

Keynote remarks were given by Jim 
Culberson, president of the Burke County 
Chamber of Commerce. 

It was largely an informal affair. Some 
were in business suits and evening dress¬ 
es but there were also jeans and tank 
shirts and warm-up jackets. 

They were getting to know each other. 
And they got to know each other a lot 
better when the Morganton Tryouts ex¬ 
ploded into activity, with competition in 
track and field swimming, wrestling, 
tennis and volleyball at five different 
sites. 

A world-record swimming performance 
by 16-year-old Ronald Rice, spectacular 
races by sprinters Suzy Barker and Gary 
Washington, and surprising efforts by 
high-jumpers Hal Foster and Camilla 
Lange were sufficient to keep the World 
Games for the Deaf Tryouts buzzing 
Thursday. 

In a full day of competition on five 
different facilities, the focus switched 
rapidly from one to another and it was 
difficult for the average spectator to di¬ 
gest it all. 

Rice, a sophomore student at Sterling 
Heights High School, in order to win 
the men’s 200-meter freestyle, had to 
beat the former record-holder, Albert 
Walla, Jr., in a head-to-head battle in 
one of nine finals held Thursday night. 

He set such a fast early pace that 
Walla, a 19-year-old student at Gallaudet 
College from Stamford, Conn., couldn’t 
keep up. Rice was timed in 2:14.2, clip¬ 
ping nearly two seconds off Walla’s 
World Deaf standard of 2:16.0. Rice is 
from Warren, Mich. Rooting for him 
were his entire family including his 
brother, Richard, who competed for the 
United States at the Yugo 69 Games 
and set a World Deaf record in the 
100-meter backstroke in 1:11.6. 

Only a few minutes after Rice set 
his global mark, there was a new Ameri¬ 
can Deaf record set in the men’s 200- 
meter backstroke by 19-year-old Eugene 
Ruseicki, a NTID student from Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 

Ruseicki had to battle just to make 
finals in the event and his 2:41.8 clocking 
in the time trails in the morning erased 
a three-year-old American mark of 
2:42.3. He himself found in a tremendous 
duel with 16-year-old Neil Arsham in 
the finals in the evening and nipped 
Arsham by two-tenths of a second in 
2:42.2, breaking the mark a second time. 
His faster time, of course, goes into 
the record books. 


Arsham made a great bid to lower 
his own world record in the men’s 100- 
meter breaststroke, winning the event 
in 1:21.0. He missed the record by three- 
tenths of a second. Neil is a member 
of the Shaker Heights, Ohio, prep swim¬ 
ming team. 

Earlier in the day Thursday, Washing¬ 
ton and Miss Barker had captured the 
hearts of the spectators in the track 
events with superb victories in the 100- 
meter dashes. 

Washington, getting surprising resis¬ 
tance from a Morganton runngr, won 


the dash event in 10.8 seconds, only a 
tenth of a second off the World Deaf 
record. He had to overtake North Caro¬ 
lina School for the Deaf entry Richard 
Bowman to win it. Bowman and Hardy 
Jones of St. Louis, Mo., had jumped 
out ahead of the talented field after two 
false starts, but the powerful Washing¬ 
ton, who is built like a football lineback¬ 
er, caught them and was clearly the 
leader over the last 25 meters. 

Later in the day, he led the qualifiers 
for the 200-meter dash with a time of 
22.2 seconds. That’s within range of the 
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At the invitation of Ranee Henderson, superintendent of the North Carolina School for the Deaf, this 
group gathered at the Holiday Inn for a dinner meeting prior to the Morganton Tryouts. Left to right: 
Marvin Tuttle, co-chairman of the Tryouts Committee; the Honorable Paul S. Cash, mayor of Morganton; 
Mr. Henderson; Charlie Horton, vice president of Carolina Shoe Company of Morganton; Art Kruger 
chairman, USA Committee, AAAD, World Games for the Deaf Committee; and Durward Buck, sports 
editor of Morganton News-Herald. (Photo by F. A. Caligiuri) 


world deaf record of 21.9 and he had 
at least two tries at it the next day 
in the semifinals and finals. 

The only track record set during 
Thursday’s competition was the women’s 
100-meter dash mark. And it didn’t even 
change hands. Shapely Suzy Barker, the 
Texas flash who has been the hit of 
the women’s division, lowered her own 
American record when she won the 
sprint finals in 12.6 seconds. Her old 
standard was 12.7 set at the Yugo 69 
Games. 

While the sprinters claimed the lime¬ 
light in the track events, high jumpers 
dominated the attention of followers of 
the field. 

Foster, a 23-year-old Gallaudet College 
senior from Oakland, Calif., who has 
been training under the watchful eye 
of former NCAA champion Frank 
Costello, now assistant track coach at 
the University of Maryland, won the 
men’s high jump at six feet, five inches 
and then tried to better his own world 
record of 6-6, but missed on his third 
attempt at 6-6V4. 

“He can easily clear 6-8, but his form 
was off,” said Costello, who once jumped 
7-2 in the NCAA meets while at Mary¬ 
land. “I think he has the ability to go 
all the way to seven feet,” said Costello, 
a judge of the high jump events at the 
Tryouts. 

In his attempt at the World Deaf rec¬ 
ord, which he set himself in 1969, Foster 
had the height by several inches, but 
brushed the crossbar with his knee. 

An hour later, there was another 
dramatic attempt at an American high 
jump record by pert young Camilla 
Lange, a 16-year-old Floridian with 
nerves of steel. 

She used the "Fosberry Flop," a tech¬ 
nique in which a jumper goes over the 
crossbar backward and eliminated the 
field at four-feet, eight inches. The 
American record is 5-0 and the World 
mark is 5-1, Lange, a student at the 
Florida School for the Deaf at St. 


Augustine, ihen jumped 4-9, 4-10 and 4-11 
without missing each jump, and tried 
for the record, but again barely missed 
it. 

“She’s going to be great,” said Costello 
of the slender blonde. “She is completely 
fearless and is very aggressive. That’s 
the temperament you need for the flop 
She was approaching the bar wrong, 
though. In the flop, you start from 
directly in front of it, and she was using 
the same start from an angle that is 
used for the scissors and the roll. It 
just made it harder for her. I believe 
that she is capable, with work on her 
start, to go over 5-4 to 5-5 right now. 
And she is only 16 years old.” 

It was difficult to keep track of all 
the happenings during the first three 
days of competition in the Tryouts. 

In tennis, 24-year-old Bobbie Bairn of 


Anaheim, Calif., captured top honors in 
women’s singles, scored 24 of a possible 
28 points in a round-robin tournament. 
Eight women including a 14-year-old en¬ 
try from Moor Park, Calif., Kathleen 
McHugh, a student at the California 
School for the Deaf at Riverside, par¬ 
ticipated in the singles competition. 

There were 16 entries in the men’s 
singles tennis competition, and Dave 
Stevenson was the winner with 32 of 
a possible 36 points, also in a round-robin 
meet after 9 rounds. 

The freestyle wrestling competition 
was the only portion of the Tryouts with 
injuries. There were several minor cuts 
and scraps. 

North Carolina School for the Deaf’s 
Warren Winston led a parade of medal 
winners when he won the first event, 
the 105-pound division. And there were 
60 grapplers taking part in the wrestling 
tryouts. 



Bill Simpson, co-chairman of the Morganton Tryouts, and his secretary, Wanda Hembree, who did a lot 
of WGD work for him by corresponding with Art Kruger, USA-WGD Committee, AAAD, chairman, from 
November to June. Many thanks are due for a job very well done. 


There was a brief rain delay for con¬ 
testants in track events and tennis dur¬ 
ing mid-afternoon, but the prediction of 
scattered thundershowers failed to 
materialize sufficiently to hamper the 
activities. The rain made the track slow 
and veteran observers were warning 
against any hopes of records of outstand¬ 
ing times. 

But Washington ignored those circum¬ 
stances and made a valiant bid for the 
world deaf 100-meter dash mark of 10.7. 
He blamed the two false starts for his 
failure to break it. “I had a very bad 
start. I was behind for a long time and 
I wasn’t thinking about the record.” It 
was a disappointment for Washington, 
who considers the dash his favorite 
event. 

In the women’s 100-meter dash, Baker 
got strong competition in the preliminary 
events from 16-year-old Dorothy Rose- 
mon of Kirbyville, Texas, but she was 
all by herself during the finals and won 
by a good three yards. 
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“I train very hard,” she said after¬ 
wards. “I don’t look at the records — 
just the people I am racing.” As far 
as she is concerned, the 100-meter race 
was just a tuneup for her favorite event, 
the women’s 100-meter hurdles. “I would 
rather win the hurdles than anything,” 
said the attractive blonde. 

Another impressive winner Thursday 
was Leo Bond III in the 800-meter run. 
He was timed in 1:57.2 on a slow track. 
The World Deaf mark is 1:54.5 set by 
a Finnish runner named Karvonen last 
year. And the American Deaf record 
is 1:54.6 held by Ken Pedersen when 
he prepped at the California School for 
the Deaf at Berkeley in 1966. 

The Tryouts continued Friday with 
more of sparkling performances in track 
and field and additional brilliant show¬ 
ings of swimmers. 

Rice, Arsham and Shirley Hottle were 
double winners of the day in swimming 
and their times were brilliant. And 
Clarkson was the best all-around swim¬ 
mer as he won the 400-meter individual 
medley in 5:43.0. 

In track on Friday one World Deaf 
record was broken and one tied. 

Barker proved that she is the world's 
best woman hurdler when she shattered 
the global mark in the 100-meter hurdles 
in 14.7. Her ambition is to beat the 
great Nina Ivanova of Russia at Malmo. 
Suzy was beaten by Nina in the 80-met- 
er hurdles at the Yugo 69 Games. Ann 
Reifel of Anderson, Ind., also broke the 
world mark when she finished second 
in 15 seconds flat. Ivanova did 15.1 last 
year. 

Gary Washington tied the world 
standard in the 200-meter dash as he 
was timed in 21.9 in the semifinals, but 
he was beaten in the finals by Leo Bond 
who won this event in 22.2. Washington 
and John Klaus were second and third, 
respectively, with the identical time of 
22.3. It was the closest race of the entire 
track and field Tryouts. 

And John Hunter, Jr., concluded the 
Friday’s track and field program with 
a brilliant win in the 10,000-meter run 
in 34:27.0. We are confident that he can 
do much better than this time when 
he competes against the world’s out¬ 
standing distance runners at Malmo. The 
World Deaf record for the 10,000 meter 
run is 31:17.0 set by Paulo Savolainen 
of Finland in 1964. The American Deaf 
record is 33:03.8 set by Steve Kugel, 
then of New York, N.Y., and now an 
instructor at NCSD. He set this record 
when he placed second at the Milan 
Games in 1957. We then inquired of 
Kugel if Hunter has a chance to break 
his record. He said, “Never.” Well, we 
will see what we will see. 

We suggested that Dean Dunlavey of 
the St. Mary’s School for the Deaf at 
Buffalo, N.Y., from Hamburg, N.Y., who 
himself was a fine quartermiler, to try 
hurdling because he had no chance to 
defeat those three state high school 
champions in the 400-meter intermediate 
hurdles on Friday in 57.2, and the next 
day he defeated favorite Ken Landrus 
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of Washington in the 110-meter hurdles 
in 15.6. Landrus was timed in 15.7, and 
Kenneth Beasley, 17-year-old student at 
the Tennessee School for the Deaf at 
Knoxville from Memphis, surprised us 
by taking third place in 15.8. 

Dunlavey will hurdle for RIT next year 
and should improve greatly. This was 
his first attempt at hurdling this year. 
He is built for hurdling as he is 6 feet 
tall. The American Deaf records for 110- 
and 400 meter hurdles are 15.5 and 55.2, 
respectively. 

While the sprinters and Hunter were 
stealing the limelight in the running 
events and the strongest aggregation of 
deaf standouts were assembling at one 
pool, an exciting Hawaiian team was 
winning the gold medal in awesome 
fashion. 

The colorfully dressed team from 
Honolulu dominated the early stages of 
the volleyball double elimination com¬ 
petition and wasn’t bothered a bit by 
falling behind a strong Dallas team, 9-1, 
in the first game of the semifinals. 
Hawaii took 14 straight points in the 
first game and defeated Dallas en route 
to the team championship. 

MEN'S TRACK AND FIELD SUMMARIES 

100 Meters (Heats) 

First Heat: 1) Clyde Marshall (Lexington, Ky.), 
11.5; 2) Zachary Houston (Stuart, Fla.), 11.7. 

Second Heat: 1) John Klaus (Spokane, Wash.), 
11.2; 2) David Guenther, Jr. (St. Charles, Minn.), 
11.4; 3) Gary Russell (Clayton, N.C.), 12.1. 

Third Heat: 1) Hardy Jones (St. Louis, Mo.), 
11.1; 2) Robert Thompson, Jr. (St. Louis, Mo.), 
11.6; 3) Dennis Pearson (Charlotte, N.C.), 11.7; 4) 
Ronnie Taylor (Miami, Fla.), 11.7; 5) Thomas 

Williams (Washington, D.C.), 12.0; 6) Steven Cole 
(Los Angeles, Calif.), 12.2. 

Fourth Heat: 1) Gary Washington (Denver, Colo.), 
10.8; 2) Larry Johnson (Pocomoke City, Md.), 11.5; 
3) Mike Farnady (Buena Park, Calif.), 11.9. 

Fifth Heat: 1) Richard Bowman (Morganton, 
N.C.), 11.2; 2) Aaron Black (Austin, Tex.), 11.7; 
3) Larry Belle (Chattanooga, Tenn.), 12.0; 4) Le¬ 
roy Coleman (Fremont, Calif.), 12.2. 

Sixth Heat: 1) James Davis (Oakland, Calif.), 
11.5; 2) Matthew Miles (Panther Burn, Miss.), 11.7; 
3) Randall Meadows (Spartanburg, S.C.), 11.7; 4) 
Robert Reed (LaVernia, Tex.), 11.9; 5) Vladimir 
Smith (Florence, Ky.), 11.9. 

100 Meters (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) Richard Bowman, 11.0; 2) John 
Klaus, 11.1; 3) Larry Johnson, 11.2; 4) Robert 
Thompson, Jr., 11.4; 5) Randall Meadows, 11.7; 6) 
Larry Belle, 11.8. 

Second Heat: 1) Gary Washington, 11.0; 2) James 


Davis, 11.3; 3) Aaron Black, 11.4; 4) Clyde Mar¬ 
shall, 11.5; 5) Gary Russell, 12.3; 6) Dennis Pear¬ 
son, 13.1. 

Third Heat: 1) Hardy Jones, 11.1; 2) David Guen¬ 
ther, Jr., 11.6; 3) Matthew Miles, 11.7; 4) Zachary 
Houston, 11.8; 5) Ronnie Taylor, 12.2; 6) Mike 

Farnady, 12.3. 

100 Meters (Finals) 

1) Gary Washington, 10.8; 2) Hardy Jones, 10.9; 
Richard Bowman, 11.0; 4) John Klaus, 11.0; 5) 

James Davis, 11.2; 6) David Guenther, Jr., 11.5. 

200 Meters (Heats) 

First Heat: 1) Leo Bond III (St. Paul, Minn.), 
22.5; 2) Aaron Black, 23.5; 3) Clyde Marshall, 23.9; 
5) Ronnie Taylor, 24.2; 6) Zachary Houston, 25.1. 

Second Heat: 1) Gary Washington, 22.2; 2) Robert 
Thompson, Jr., 23.9; 3) Thomas Williams, 24.6; 4) 
Larry Belle, 25.1; 5) Gary Russell, 26.0. 

Third Heat: 1) Harold Foster (Oakland, Calif.), 
23.4; 2) Richard Bowman, 23.7; 3) Randall Mea¬ 
dows, 24.2; 4) Joseph Dement (Richton, Miss.), 24.5. 

Fourth Heat: 1) Larry Johnson, 23.4; 2) Matthew 
Miles, 24.0; 3) James Davis, 24.2; 4) Johnny Burke 
(Covington, Ky.), 25.6. 

Fifth Heat: 1) John Klaus, 22.3; 2) Hardy Jones, 
23.1; 3) Robert Reed, 24.8; 4) Ralph Newberry 
(Fresh Meadows, N.Y.), 25.0. 

Sixth Heat: 1) Dave McDevitt (Evanston, III.), 
23.3; 2) David Guenther, Jr., 23.6; 3) Vladimir Smith, 
23.8; 4) Mike Farnady, 24.5. 

200 Meters (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) John Klaus, 22.2; 2) Larry John¬ 
son, 23.5; 3) Richard Bowman, 24.0; 4) Robert Reed, 
24.6; 5) Thomas Williams, 25.0; Aaron Black, 

scratched. 

Second Heat: 1) Gary Washington, 21.9 (TIES 
WORLD DEAF RECORD); 2) Harold Foster, 22.7; 
3) David Guenther, Jr., 23.5; 4) Randall Meadows, 
24.2; 5) Matthew Miles, 24.3; 6) Vladimir Smith, 24.4. 

Third Heat: 1) Leo Bond III, 22.4; 2) Dave Mc¬ 
Devitt, 23.3; 3) James Davis, 24.0; 4) Robert Thomp¬ 
son, Jr., 24.0; 5) Clyde Marshall, 24.2; Hardy Jones, 
scratched. 

200 Meters (Finals) 

1) Leo Bond III, 22.2; 2) Gary Washington, 22.3; 
3) John Klaus, 22.3; 4) Harold Foster, 23.1; 5) 
Dave McDevitt, 23.7; 6) Larry Johnson, 23.8. 

400 Meters (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) Gary Washington, 49.9; 2) Harold 
Foster, 51.3; 3) Charles Clay (Dickinson, Tex.), 
53.4; 4) Jerry Blanton (Shelbyville, Tenn.), 55.1; 
5) Guy Miller (Morgan City, La.), 64.2. 

Second Heat: 1) John Klaus, 50.6; 2) Dave Mc¬ 
Devitt, 50.8; 3) David Guenther, Jr., 53.9; 4) Danny 
Varney (Belfry, Ky.), 59.7. 

Third Heat: 1) Leo Bond III, 52.2; 2) Richard 
Malcolm (Miami, Fla.), 52.6; 3) Leon Baker (St. 
Louis, Mo.), 52.6; 4) Matthew Miles, 53.7; 5) Jerome 
Chatmon (Buffalo, N.Y.), 58.8. 

400 Meters (Finals) 

1) Leo Bond III, 48.1 (NEW AMERICAN DEAF 
RECORD); 2) John Klaus, 48.4; 3) Gary Washing¬ 
ton, 48.5; 4) Harold Foster, 50.4; 5) Dave McDevitt, 
51.0; 6) Richard Malcolm, 51.8. 

800 Meters (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) Leo Bond III, 2:01.3; 2) Stanley 
Mals (Miami, Fla.), 2:01.8; 3, Kenneth Hewitt 

(Windsor, Wis.), 2:14.5; 4) Jack Williamson (Find¬ 
lay, O.), 2:20.2. 

Second Heat: 1) Ken Pedersen (Berkeley, Calif.), 
2:05.9; 2) James Vance (Hattiesburg, Miss.), 2:07.7; 
3) Jerome Smith (Brookhaven, Miss.), 2:12.0; 4) 
Robert Annis (Baton Rouge, La.), 2:14.8; 5) Claude 
Felton (Hertford, N.C.), 2:19.3; Thomas Carson 
(Northglenn, Colo.), did not finish. 

Third Heat: 1 , Myron Greenstone (Van Nuys, 
Calif.), 2:05.5; 2) Robert McMahon (Daytona Beach, 
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Fla.), 2:05.9; 3) Jesse Quintero (Aurora, III.), 2:06.1; 
4) Marius Lobo (Ocean Springs, Miss.), 2:16.9; 
Robert Bullock (Wilson, N.C.), did not finish. 

800 Meters (Finals) 

1) Leo Bond III, 1:57.2; Stanley Mals, 1:58.0; 
3) Myron Greenstone, 1:58.1; 4) Ken Pedersen, 
1:59.3; 5) Robert McMahon, 2:07.8; 6) James Vance, 
2:18.7. 

1,500 Meters (Finals) 

1) Stanley Mals, 4:08.8; 2) Steven Heffley (Battle 
Ground, Ind.), 4:15.0; 3) David Howard (Noel, Mo.), 
4:18.0; 4) Myron Greenstone, 4:24.4; 5) Jesse Quin¬ 
tero, 4:28.7; 6) Stephen McCalley (Boise, Ida.), 
4:34.5. 

Others participating in the 1,500 meter run were 
Leonard Hall (Olathe, Kans.), Donald Sutton (Limon, 
Colo.), Paul Abbott (Baltimore, Md.), Robert Annis, 
Simmie Slay (Lafayette, Ala.), Jerome Smith and 
Jack Williamson. 

5,000-Meter Run 

1) John Hunter, Jr. (Idaho Falls, Ida.), 16:00.1; 

2) Leonard Hall, 16:27.0; 3) Stephen McCalley, 

16:32.9; 4) Robert Backofen (Rockville, Conn.), 

16:32.9; 5) David Howard, 16:44.9; 6) Earl Hollen 
(Morgantown, W. Va.), 17:05.9. 

Others participating in the 5,000-meter run were 
Tommy Checotsh (Muskogee, Okla.), Dwain Baker 
(San Francisco, Calif.), Terrence Hanes (Buena 
Vista, Colo.), Stanley Byers (Buena Vista, Va.), 
Paul Abbott, William Davidson (Alexandria, Va.), 
Donald Sutton, Joe Mendoza (Fresno, Calif.), Steven 
Heffley, Joel Jordan (Aurora, Colo.), and Claude 
Felton. 

10,000-Meter Run 

1) John Hunter, Jr., 34:27.0; 2) Robert Backofen, 
34:38.1; 3) Stephen McCalley, 35:49.9; 4) Leonard 
Hall, 36:28.3; 5) Earl Hollen, 36:48.6; 6) Stanley 
Byers, 39:18.9. 

Also participating in this race were Claude Fel¬ 
ton, William Davidson, Tommy Checotsh, David 
Howard, Dwain Baker, Terrence Hanes, Joe Men¬ 
doza, Simmie Slay, and Paul Abbott. 

3,000-Meter Steeplechase 

1) John Hunter, Jr., 10:29.4; 2) Donald Sutton, 
10:29.7; 3) Joel Jordan, 11:39.3; 4) Duane Baker, 
11:55.8; 5) James Koetz (Oroville, Calif.), 11:56.2; 
6) Tommy Checotsh, 13:13.1. 

Also taking part in the first steeplechase race 
ever held in the country were James Reineck 
(Baldwin Park, Calif.), Marius Lobo, Bobby Sked- 
smo (Cerritos, Calif.), and Byron McGee (Seven 
Fountains, Va.). 

110-Meter Hurdles (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) Kenneth Beasley (Memphis, Tenn.), 
16.6; 2) Wallace Hughes (Knoxville, Tenn.), 17.0; 

3) Albert Dial (Mentor, O.), 17.1; 4) Morris Wheeler 
(Tuscaloosa, Ala.), 18.7; Juan Carrizales (Pasadena, 
Tex.), fell down. 

Second Heat: 1) Kenneth Landrus (Vancouver, 
Wash.), 16.2; 2) Dean Dunlavey (Hamburg, N.Y.), 
16.5; 3) Bobby Duncan (Hampton, Va.), 17.3; 4) 
Ronald Bell (Memphis, Tenn.), 17.4; 5) Mark Peter¬ 
son (Riverside, Calif.), 18.4; 6) Terrence Berrigan 
(Baldwinsville, N.Y.), 18.4. 

110-Meter Hurdles (Finals) 

1) Dean Dunlavey, 15.6; 2) Kenneth Landrus, 
15.7; 3) Kenneth Beasley, 15.8; 4) Albert Dial, 
16.4; 5) Wallace Hughes, 16.4; 6) Bobby Duncan, 
17.6. 

400-Meter Intermediate Hurdles (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) James Koetz, 61.0; 2) John Carri¬ 
zales, 61.1; 3) Clarence Green (Houston, Tex.), 
62.3; 4) Morris Wheeler, 63.4; 5) Bobby Duncan, 64.6. 

Second Heat: 1) Dean Dunlavey, 58.2; 2) Albert 
Dial, 60.9; 3) Ronald Bell (Memphis, Tenn.), 64.7; 

4) Robert Reamsnyder (Findlay, O.), 64.9; 5) Marius 
Lobo, 65.0; 6) Robert Green (East Meadows, N.Y.), 
69.1. 

400-Meter Intermediate Hurdles (Finals) 

1) Dean Dunlavey, 57.2; 2) Albert Dial, 58.7; 3) 
James Koetz, 60.4; 4) Clarence Green, 61.1; 5) 
Ronald Bell, 62.3. (Juan Carrizales finished third 
in 59.6, but he was detected hurdling with his left 
leg outside the left boundary of his lane, and based 
on IAAF rules he was disqualified.) 

High Jump 

1) Harold Foster, 6-5; 2) Charles Holmes (Niagara 
Falls, N.Y.), 6-4; 3) James Reineck, 5-10; 4) Leon 
Baker, 5-8; 5) Mark Dean (New Albany, Ind.), 5-8; 
6) Fred Merriweather (Clarksville, Tenn.), 5-8. 
Other participating were Mark Peterson, Stephen 
McCalley, and Aaron Carroll (Birmingham, Ala.). 

Long Jump 

1) Kenneth Landrus, 20-7Vi; 2) Patrick Berrigan 
(Baldwinsville, N.Y.), 20-3%; 3) Ralph Newberry, 
19-8%; Arlan Howard (Salem, Ore.), 19-5%; 5) 
Charles Clay, 19-4; 6) Mike Farnady, 19-4. Others 
participating were David Thompson (Walnut Creek, 
Calif.), Robert Thompson, Jr., Jerome Chatman, 
Terrence Berrigan, Aaron Black, Steven Cole, John 
Confreda (Warwick, R.I.), Randy Shaw (Macon, 
Ga.), Aaron Carroll, Kenneth Hewitt, Robert Bullock. 

Triple Jump 

1) Herman Buckman (Washington, D.C.), 45 -IOV 2 ; 

2) Patrick Berrigan, 41-4; 3) Dean Dunlavey, 41-3%; 
4) Ralph Newberry, 41.2; 5) Terrence Berrigan, 
40-1V2); 6) Glenn Castleberry (Warren, Ark.), 38.7. 
Others participating were Pedro Jennings (Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.), John Confedra, Randy Shaw, Aaron 
Carroll and Terry Thomas (Eufaula, Ala.). 

Po!e Vault 

1) Scott Huston (Cincinnati, O.), 13.0; 2) Robert 
Green, 12-6; 3) Robert Scheffel (Halsey, Ore.), 12-6; 
4) Kenneth Landrus, 12-0; 5) Charles Lamothe, Provi¬ 
dence, R.I.), 12-0; 6) David Thompson, 11-6; 7) 
John Confedra, 11-6; 8) A. J. .Marshall (Russia- 
ville, Ind.), 11-0; 9) Bobby Brown (Melbourne, Fla.), 


10-6; 10) Thomas Parker (Riverside, Calif.), 10.0. 

Shot Put (16 lb.) 

1) Johnny Samuels (Gainesville, Fla.), 47-414 (NEW 
AMERICAN DEAF RECORD); 2) Willie Poplar 
(Knoxville, Tenn.), 44-8; 3) Anthony Strakaluse 

(Cranston, R.I.), 42 -IV 2 ; 4) Chris Blatto (Buffalo, 
N.Y.), 41-10%; 5) Edward Klimaszewski, (Provi¬ 
dence, R.I.), 41-1%; 6) Russell Hollins (Idaho Falls, 
Ida.), 39.1%. Others participating were Mark My¬ 
ers (Schenectady, N.Y.), Frank Aguila (Omaha, 
Neb.), Robert Reed, Bill Hayse (Knoxville, Tenn.), 
Robert Gomes (Providence, R.I.), Benjamin Holmes 
(Deerfield Beach, Fla.), Marion Whaley (Cleve¬ 
land, Tenn.), Donald Perry (Williamston, N.C.), Guy 
Miller and Robert DeCosta (Barrington, R.I.). 
College and AAU Discus 

1) Thomas Henes (Riverside, Calif.), 143-7; 2) 
Anthony Strakaluse, 140-9; 3) Johnny Samuels, 130-10; 

4) Aaron Black, 123-6; 5) Chris Blatta, 122-9; 6) 
Billy Hayse, 119-2. Others participating were Willie 
Poplar, Ed Klimaszewski, Russell Hollins, Guy 
Miller, Robert Gomes, Donald Perry, Mark Myers, 
Robert DeCosta. 

Javelin 

1) Craig Healy (Forest City, Calif.)," 191-6; 2) 
Howard Gorrell (Alexandria, Va.), 176-9; 3) Thomas 
Parker, 169-1; 4) John Och (Shelton, Wash.), 168-6; 

5) Robert Annis, 153-3; 6) Anthony Strakaluse, 140-11. 
Others participating were Joseph Cardillo (Johnston, 
R.I.), Bill Hayse, Russell Hollins. 

Hammer Throw (16 lb.) 

1) Anthony Strakaluse, 167-9 (NEW AMERICAN 
DEAF RECORD); 2) Robert DeCosta, 116-6; 3) Law¬ 
rence Kent (Frederick, Md.), 109-10; 4) Howard 
Gorrell, 105-8; 5) Ed Klimaszewski, 100-6; 6) Robert 
Gomes, 96-2; 7) Ralph Hawley (Dunn, N.C.), 86-4; 
8) Russell Hollins, 72-8. 

Pentathlon 

1) Richard Carrus (Dunkirk, N.Y.), 2,505 points; 

2) Wallace Hughes (Knoxville, Tenn.), 2,402 ; 3) 
Charles Lamothe (Providence, R.I.), 2,120 points; 
Terry Thomas (Eufaula, Ala.), 1,764 points. 

4x100 Meter Relay 

The "A" team composed of Leo Bond III, Richard 
Bowman, John Klaus and Gary Washington won 
this event in 43.5. 


WOMEN'S TRACK AND FIELD 
SUMMARIES 

WOMEN'S TRACK AND FIELD SUMMARIES 

100 Meters (Heats) 

First Heat: 1) Suzy Barker (Lubbock, Tex.), 12.7 
(TIES AMERICAN DEAF RECORD); 2, Linda Shell 
(Tupelo, Miss.), 13.7; 3) Julie Olney (Swartz 

Creek, Mich.), 14.2; 4) Pamela Ridenour (Glendora, 
Calif.), 14.3; 5) Dinah Parker (Rifle, Colo.), 14.6; 6) 
Shara Campbell (Long Beach, Calif.), 16.2. 

Second Heat: 1) Gloria Bennett (Biloxi, Miss.), 
13.5; 2) Bonita Hunter (Austin, Tex.), 14.0; Janice 
Slickinger (Long Beach, Calif.), 14.2; 4) Laura Gray 
(Indianapolis, Ind.), 14.3; 5) Sherry Barnett (Lake¬ 
land, Fla.), 14.6; 6) Connie Waltz (Nineveh, Ind.), 
14.9. 

Third Heat: 1) Bobbie Scurlock (Coffeyville, 
Miss.), 13.2; 2) Ophelia Henry (Harwood, Tex.), 
13.9; 3) Erma Lewis (Memphis, Tenn.), 13.9; 4) 
Stephanie Stephanos (San Diego, Calif.), 14.2; 5) 
Danella Hawkins (Riverdale, Ga.), 14.6; 6) Jeweline 
Lampley (Dothan, Ala.), 14.7. 

Fourth Heat: 1) Dorothy Rosemon (Kirbyville, 
Tex.), 13.5; 2) Laurene Simms, 13.9; 3) Sylvia 
Foster (Memphis, Tenn.), 13.9; 4) Renonia Fowler 
(Fayetteville, Tenn.), 13.9; 5) Brenda Branton (On¬ 
tario, Calif.), 15.4; 6) Joan Salmon (Gainesville, 
Fla.), 15.6. 

100 Meters (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) Suzy Barker, 13.6; 2) Dorothy 
Rosemon, 13.8; 3) Ophelia Henry, 13.9; 4) Bonita 
Hunter, 14.1; 5) Erma Lewis, 14.4; 6) Janice Sick- 
inger, 14.5. 

Second Heat: 1) Bobbie Scurlock, 13.7; 2) Gloria 
Bennett, 13.7; 3) Laurene Simms, 14.3; 4) Linda 
Shell, 14.3; 5) Julie Olney, 14.6. Sylvia Foster, 
scratched. 

100 Meters (Finals) 

1) Suzy Barker, 12.6 (NEW AMERICAN DEAF 
RECORD); 2) Dorothy Rosemon, 13.1; 3) Gloria 
Bennett, 13.3; 4) Ophelia Henry, 13.4; Bobbie Scur¬ 
lock, 13.7; 6) Laurene Simms, 13.7. 

200 Meters (Heats) 

First Heat: 1) Bobbie Scurlock, 27.6; 2) Dorothy 
Rosemon, 27.9; 3) Laura Gray, 29.9; 4) Gail Puett 
(Athens, Tenn.), 32.2; 5) Cynthia Rodgers (Fountain 
Colo.), 33.3. 

Second Heat: 1) Suzy Barker, 27.5; 2) Renonia 
Fowler, 28.5; 3) Louise Hudson (St. Augustine, Fla.), 
28.9; 4) Linda Shell, 30.0; 5) Debbie Manwaring 
(Dana, Ind.), 30.8. 

Third Heat: 1) Gloria Bennett, 28.5; 2) Stephanie 
Stephanos, 29.9; 3) Jeweline Lampley, 29.9; 4) 

Sharry Barnett, 30.1; 5) Rosalyn Rowland (Decatur, 
Ga.), 30.9. 

Fourth Heat: 1) Therese Pohl (DeWitt, Mich.), 
28.1; 2) Ophelia Henry, 28.8; 3) Naomi Hollins 
(Pritchard, Ala.), 28.9; 4) Dinah Parker, 30.6; 5) 
Joan Salmon, 39.0. 

200 Meters (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) Renonia Fowler, 27.9; 2) Bobbie 
Scurlock, 28.1; 3) Therese Pohl, 28.3; 4) Naomi Hol¬ 
lins, 29.6; 5) Laura Gray, 30.3; 6) Stephanie Steph¬ 
anos, 30.5. 

Second Heat: 1) Suzy Barker, 27.5; 2) Gloria 
Bennett, 28.0; 3) Louise Hudson, 28.2; 4) Dorothy 
Rosemon, 28.3; 5) Ophelia Henry, 28.3; 6) Jeweline 
Lampley, 30.3. 


200 Meters (Finals) 

1) Suzy Barker, 27.2; 2) Therese Pohl, 27.7; 3) 
Bobbie Scurlock, 28.0; 4) Gloria Bennett, 28.3; 5) 
Renonia Fowler, 29.1. Louise Hudson did not finish. 

400 Meters (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) Glenna Stephens (Carmichael, 
Calif.), 63.0; 2) Linda Shell, 70.6; 3) Dinah Parker, 
70.8; 4) Nyda Hili (Okolona, Miss.), 76.6; 5) Mary 
White (Madison, Ga.), 79.3. 

Second Heat: 1) Therese Pohl, 62.8; 2) Mirna 
Castrejon (Portland, Ore.), 63.8; 3) Naomi Hollins, 
71.2; 4) Bobbie Scurlock, 72.4; Cynthia Rodgers, 77.4. 

Third Heat: 1) Louise Hudson, 65.6; 2) Cheryl 
Pivorunas (Manchester, N.H.), 67.4; 3) Mona Haw¬ 
kins (Riverdale, Ga.), 69.3; 4) Julie Culbertson 

(Hubbard, Ore.), 72.6; Deborrah Wilbanks (Walnut, 
Miss.), 74.1. 

400 Meters (Finals) 

1) Glenna Stephens, 62.5; 2) Theresa Pohl, 64.0; 

3) Louise Hudson, 65.1; 4) Mirna Castrejon, 66.7; 

5) Cheryl Pivorunas, 66.8; 6) Linda Shell, 73.8. 

800 Meters (Final) 

1) Cheryl Pivorunas, 2:26.5; 2) Glenna Stephens, 
2:34.2; 3) Mirna Castrejon, 2:35.6; 4) Theresa Johl, 
2:37.8; 5) Debbie Manwaring, 3:06.0; 6) Nayda Hill, 
3:20.4. Others participating were Glenda Linley 
(Hamilton, Ala.), Jacqueline Bair (Coos Bay, Ore.), 
and Deborah Wilbanks. 

High Jump 

1) Camilla Lange (St. Augustine, Fla.), 4-11; 2) 
Heidi Zimmere (Fullerton, Calif.), 4-6; 3) Laurene 
Simms, 4-4; 4) Sylvia Foster, 4-4; 5) Julie Culbert¬ 
son, 4-2. 

Long Jump 

1) Bonita Hunter, 14-10V4; 2) Renonia Fowler, 
14-8V2; 3) Rosalyn Rowland, 14-2V4; 4) Stephanie 
Stephanos, 13-9; 5) Sylvia Foster, 13-8%; 6) Laurene 
Simms, 13-7%. Others participating were Mary 
White, Shara Campbell, Louise Hudson and Mirna 
Castrejon. 

Shot Put (4 Kilos) 

1) Gwendolyn Jones (Dallas, Tex.), 36-6%; 2) 
Patricia Poythress (Birmingham, Ala.), 32-4%; 3) 
Debra Carpenter (Denison, Tex.), 30- %; Marion 
Rich (Boise Ida.), 25-1IV 2 . 

Discus 

1) Penney Cecil (Newport News, Va.), 102-8; 2) 
Gwendolyn Jones, 101-11; 3) Julie Olney, 95-6%; 

4) Debra Carpenter, 94-10%; 5) Patrica Pothyress, 
90-8; 6) Camilla Lange, 83-11; 7) Marion Rich, 83-9. 

Javelin 

1) Julie Olney, 122-3; 2) Colette Costello, 78-5; 3) 
Patrica Poythress, 70-5; 4) Debra Carpenter, 55-0. 

100-Meter Hurdles 

1) Suzy Barker, 14.7 (NEW WORLD DEAF REC¬ 
ORD; 2) Ann Reifel (Anderson, Ind.), 15.0; 3) 
Jacqueline Bair, 19.1; 4) Lynn Drown (Twin Falls, 
Ida.), 19.1. 

Pentathlon 

1) Ann Reifel, 3,003 points; 2) Jacqueline Bair, 
2,037 points; 3) Lynn Drown, 1,950 points. 

4x100 Meter Relay 

Against five other teams, the "A" team com¬ 
posed of Gloria Bennett, Dorothy Rosemon, Ann 
Reifel and Suzy Barker won this event in 51.4. 
The "B" team consisted of Linda Shell, Ophelia 
Henry, Bonita Hunter and Bobbie Scurlock placed 
second in 52.9. 


MEN'S SWIMMING SUMMARIES 

100-Meter Freestyle 

1) Ronald Rice (Warren, Mich.), 1:00.3; 2) Philip 
Clarkson (Temple City, Calif.), 1:02.4; 3) Jeffrey 
Lewis (New York, N.Y.), 1:04.4; 4) Craig Sellers 
(Eunice, La.), 1:07.9; 5) Lance York (Riverside, 
Calif.), 1:08.0; 6) Eugene Rusiecki (Niagara Falls, 
N.Y.), 1:13.5. Others participating but failed to 

make the finals were Reid Russ (Greensboro, N.C.), 
Wayne Vincent (New Rochelle, N.Y.), Michael Hick- 
erson (Nashville, Tenn.), Sheldon Batiste (Oak¬ 
land, Calif.), Ken McGee (Morganton, N.C.)„ Mat¬ 
thew Molinder (Greenfield, Ind.), James Lucas 
(Myrtle Creek, Ore.), Robert McDaniel (Morganton, 
N.C.), Michael McCabe (Olathe, Kan.), Max Gates, 
(Arkansas Pass, Tex.), Mike Mabe (Thomasville, 
N.C.), Greg Loy (Gibsonville, N.C.). Albert Walla 
(Stamford, Conn.) swam this event for time only, 
not medal, and did 1:03.9. 

200-Meter Freestyle 

1) Ronald Rice, 2:14.2 (NEW WORLD DEAF REC¬ 
ORD); 2) Albert Walla, 2:20.3; 3) Philip Clarkson, 
2:20.5; 4) Ronald Trumble (Jacksonville Beach, 

Fla.), 2:31.7; 5) Lance York, 2:36.0; 6) Wayne 
Vincent, 2:48.5. 

400-Meter Freestyle 

1) Ronald Rice, 4:54.1; 2) Albert Walla, 5:05.8; 

3) Kenneth Dardick (Creve Coeur, Mo.), 5:34.7; 4) 
Barry Hill (Coral Gables, Fla.), 6:23.2; 5) Ken 
McGee, 6:28.6. 

1,500-Meter Freestyle 

1) Ronald Rice, 19:25.1 (NEW AMERICAN DEAF 
RECORD); 2) Philip Clarkson, 20:06.7; 3) Albert 
Walla, 20:07.2; 4) Ronald Trumble, 21:04.4; 5) Eu¬ 
gene Rusiecki, 22:03.8. Others participating were 
Ken McGee, 30:42.0; Greg Loy, 31:44.1, and Michael 
McCabe who was disqualified. 

100-Meter Butterfly 

1) Philip Clarkson, 1:06.6 (NEW WORLD DEAF 
RECORD); 2) Jefffrey Lewis, 1:12.7; 3) Kenneth 
Dardick, 1:13.5. Ronald Rice did 1:13.2 but scratched 
within 30 minute limit. Ronald Trumble did 1:15.9, 
but was disqualified. Albert Walla did 1:17.3, but 
was disqualified. Robert Hickerson, too, was dis¬ 
qualified. 
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200-Meter Butterfly 

1) Philip Clarkson, 2:40.4; 2) Kenneth Dardick, 
3:00.3; 3) Jeffrey Lewis, 3:05.7; 4) Ronald Trumble, 
3:06.2. 

100-Meter Backstroke 

1) Neal Arsham (Shaker Heights, O.), 1:12.9; 2) 
Jeffrey Lewis, 1:14.4; 3) Eugene Rusiecki, 1:15.8; 

4) Reid Russ, 1:28.8; 5) Robert McDaniel, 1:30.0; 
6) Wayne Vincent, 1:37.8. Others participating but 
failing to make the finals were Max Gates and 
Robert Hickerson. Ronald Rice did 1:14.8 for time 
only. 

200-Meter Backstroke 

1) Eugene Rusiecki, 2:42.2 (He did 2:41.8 in morn¬ 
ing trials for a NEW AMERICAN DEAF RECORD.); 

2) Neal Arsham, 2:42.4; 3) Kenneth Dardick, 2:51.2; 
4) Jeffrey Lewis, 2:57.7; 5) Robert McDaniel, 3:23.0; 
6) Max Gates, 3:51.4. Ronald Rice did 2:50.6 in 
morning trials, but was disqualified. 

100-Meter Breaststroke 

1) Neal Arsham, 1:21.0; 2) Albert Walla, 1:24.7; 

3) Barry Hill, 1:26.7; 4) Terry Adams (Oak Creek, 
Wis.), 1:32.5; 5) Sheldon Batiste, 1:40.1; 6) Reid 
Russ, 1:44.4. Others participating but failing to 
make the finals were Robert Hickerson and Ken 
McGee. Ronald Trumble did 1:24.8 for time only. 

200-Meter Breaststroke 

1) Neal Arsham, 2:58.2; 2) Ronald Trumble, 3:09.0; 
3) Barry Hill, 3:13.9; 4) Terry Adams, 3:26.6. 
400-Meter Individual Medley 

1) Philip Clarkson, 5:43.0; 2) Albert Walla, 5:47.8; 
3) Ronald Trumble, 5:49.6; Kenneth Dardick, 6:00.2. 
4x200 Meter Freestyle Relay 
1) "A" Team (Philip Clarkson, Lance York, Albert 
Walla, Ronald Rice), 9:41.5; 2) "B" Team (Michael 
McCabe, Kenneth Dardick, Robert McDaniel and 
Ronald Trumble), 12:47.5; "C" Team (Robert Hick¬ 
erson, Gregory Loy, Kenneth McGee and Max 
Gates), 13:22, but was disqualified. 

4x100 Meter Medley Relay 
1) "A" Team (Jeffrey Lewis, Neal Arsham, Philip 
Clarkson, Ronald Rice), 4:43.4 (NEW WORLD REC¬ 
ORD FOR DEAF); 2) "B" Team (Eugene Rusiecki, 
Ronald Trumble, Kenneth Dardick, Albert Walla), 
5:06.0. 


WOMEN'S SWIMMING SUMMARIES 

100-Meter Freestyle 

1) Shirley Hottle (Mulvane, Kans.), 1:12.8; 2) Re¬ 
gina Russo (White Plains, N.Y.), 1:19.5; 3) Lynn 
Ballard (Pelham Manor, N.Y.), 1:20.8; 4) Bobbie 
Bridges (Irving, Tex.), 1:22.0; 5) Susie Talley (Win¬ 
ston-Salem, NX.), 1:24.8; 6) Carol Tufts (Van Nuys, 
Calif.), 1:28.0. 

Others participating but failing to make the finals 
were Nancy Walla (Stamford, Conn.), Susan Hagood 
(Riverside, Calif.), Judith Tyl (Oak Ridge, Tenn.), 
Pamela Scurlock (Houston, Tex.), Kathryn Vogt- 
mann (South Bend, Ind.), Janet Mertz (Riverside, 
Calif.), Jana Huffer (Vincennes, Ind.), Mary Car- 
dillo (White Plains, N.Y.), Mary Waiosinski (Michi¬ 
gan City, Ind.), Janet Williamson (Greensboro, 
N.C.), Tammy Williams (East Bend, N.C.), Debbie 
Martin (Greensburg, Kans.), Josie Slieter (Wichita, 
Kans.), Patsy Cail (Rome, Ga.), Lisa Denny (Greens¬ 
boro, N.C.), Dianne Fales (Wilmington, N.C.), Cathy 
Carter (Charlotte, N.C.), and Janine Gray (Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind.). 

200-Meter Freestyle 

1) Regina Russo, 3:05.6 (NEW AMERICAN DEAF 
RECORD); 2, Susan Hagood, 3:13.5; 3) Bobbie 
Bridges, 3:19.5; 4) Susie Talley, 3:21.7; 5) Debbie 
Martin, 3:39.8; 6) Jana Huffer, 3:56.2. Others par¬ 
ticipating but failing to make the finals were 
Tammy Williams and Janet Williamson. Pamela 
Scurlock did 3:21.3 for time only. 

400-Meter Freestyle 

1) Carol Tufts, 6:38.8; 2) Judith Tyl, 6:49.7. Susan 
Hagood was disqualified. Regina Russo did 6:38.5 
for time only. 

100-Meter Backstroke 

1) Shirley Hottle, 1:29.4; 2) Regina Russo, 1:34.8; 
3) Carol Tufts, 1:36.3; 4) Lynn Ballard, 1:42.4; 5) 
Nancy Walla, 1:44.5; 6) Bobbie Bridges, 1:45.9. Oth¬ 
ers participating but failing to make the finals were 
Leslie Greer (Agoura, Calif.), Janet Mertz, Mary 
Wajosinski, Pamela Scurlock, Susan Hagood, Janet 
Williamson, Tammy Williams. Both Dianne Fales 
and Mary Cardillo were disqualified. 

200-Meter Backstroke 

1) Shirley Hottle, 3:21.5; 2) Leslie Greer, 3:49.4; 
3) Bobbie Bridges, 3:51.1; 4) Susan Hagood, 4.07.1; 

5) Tammy Williams, 4:17.6; Janet Williamson, 4:26.0. 
Cathy Carter was disqualified. 

100-Meter Breaststroke 

1) Jozefa Muszynski (Newark, N.J.), 1:29.2; 2) 
Carol Tufts, 1:40.3; 3) Susie Talley, 1:45.5; 4) Holly 
Benedict (Cincinnati, O.), 1:49.9; 5) Judith Tyl, 
1:50.7. Others participating but failing to make 
the finals were Jennifer Thomas (Salisbury, N.C.), 
Kathryn Vogtmann, Nancy Walla, Mary Cardillo 
and Leslie Greer. Shirley Hottle did 1:38.1 for time 
only. Bobbie Bridges did 1:51.3 for time only. 

200-Meter Breaststroke 

1) Susie Talley, 3:45.3; 2) Holly Benedict, 3:45.9; 
3) Carol Tufts, 3:46.6) 4) Judith Tyl, 3:59.8; 5) Janet 
Mertz, 4:08.6. Jozefa Muszynski did 3:12.4 for 
first place, but she was disqualified. Others par¬ 
ticipating but failing to make the finals were Kath¬ 
ryn Vogtmann, Leslie Greer, Jennifer Thomas. 

100-Meter Butterfly 

1) Carol Tufts, 1:35.4; 2) Lynn Ballard, 1:37.4; 3) 
Jozefa Muszynski, 1:37.8; 4) Judith Tyl, 1:42.9; 5) 
Pamela Scurlock, 1:55.4. Janet Mertz was disquali¬ 
fied. 
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200-Meter Individual Medley 

1) Shirley Hottle, 3:09.3); 2) Jozefa Muszynski, 
3:13.4; 3) Lynn Ballard, 3:26.9; 4) Judith Tyl, 
3:33.6. Pamela Scurlock was disqualified. 

4xl00-Meter Freestyle Relay 
1) "A" Team (Regina Russo, Lynn Ballard, Bobbie 
Bridges and Shirley Hottle), 5:30; 2) "B" Team 
(Nancy Walla, Susan Hagood, Carol Tufts, and 
Susie Talley), 5:51.3. 

4x100-Meter Medley Relay 
1) "A" Team (Regina Russo, Jozefa Muszynski, 
Carol Tufts and Lynn Ballard), 6:15.5; 2) "B" 
Team (Nancy Walla, Susie Talley, Judith Tyl, and 
Bobbie Bridges), 6:47.6. 


WRESTLING SUMMARIES 

Free Style 

105.8 pounds: 1) Warren Winston (Lexington, 
N.C.); 2) Billy Thompson (Forest City, N.C.); 3) 
Ralph Gonzales (Laurelton, N.Y.). 

114.6 pounds: 1) Wesley Feria (Pacifica, Calif.); 

2) John Reid (Cincinnati, O.); 3) Bruce Bowman 
(Intercourse, Pa.); 4) John Young (Flushing, N.Y.). 

125.6 pounds: 1) Harold Stuart (Oakland, Calif.); 

2) Ben Hilliard (Wallace, N.C.); 3) Jeff Crill (Simi 
Valley, Calif.); 4) Mitchell Mahar (Salisbury, N.C.). 

136.7 pounds: 1) Ronald Gough (Oakland, Calif.); 

2) James Wilson (West Hartford, Conn.); 3) Angelo 
Rivera (Philadelphia, Pa.); 4) Willard Plummer 
(Wellsville, Kans.); 5) Tom Spirek (Limon, Colo.); 

6 ) Stephen Reeves (Hickory, N.C.). 

149.9 pounds: 1) Marty Willigan (Washington, 

D.C.); 2) Dave Herdrich (Stockton, Calif.); 3) Ter¬ 
rence McCoy (Delavan, Wis.); 4) Allen Cutsforth 
(Rocky Ford, Colo.); 5) W. Edward Arnold (Hamp¬ 
ton, Va.); 6) Robert Oakley (Roxboro, N.C.). 

163.1 pounds: 1) Fidel Martinez (Monte Vista, 

Colo.); 2) Ronald Swartz (Utica, Mich.); 3) Steven 
Granaas (Minneapolis, Minn.); 4) Byron McGee 
(Seven Fountains, Va.); 5) John Spiek (Olathe, 
Kans.); 6) John Williamson (Greensboro, N.C.). 

180.8 pounds: 1) Arthur Roehrig (Washington, 

D.C.); 2) Ronald Farris (Bolton, Conn.); 3) Gary 
Schwarzenberger (Olathe, Kans.); 4) Joseph Hilbush 
(Northumberland, Pa.); 5) Frankie Tripson (Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa.); 6) Reinhard Lasser (Lebanon, Conn.). 

198.4 pounds: 1) Thomas Callaghan (Florence, 

Mont.); 2) Michael Chuto (Miami, Fla.); 3) Ray 
Parks (Rockville, (Md.); 4) Tony Oritz (Los An¬ 
geles, Calif.); 5) James Hall (Arlington, Va.). 

220.5 pounds: 1) Dale Johnson (Welch, Minn.); 

2) Timothy Balfe (Albert Lea, Minn.); 3) Clarence 
Gerling (Antioch, Calif.). 

Unlimited: 1) Jerry Phillips (Charlotte, N.C.); 

2) Dennis Emmendorfer (Cincinnati, O.); 3) David 
Armstrong (San Antonio, Tex.). 

Greco Roman 

105.8 pounds: 1) Ralph Gonzales; 2) Billy Thomp¬ 
son. 

114.6 pounds: 1) John Reid; 2) Wesley Feria; 

3) Bruce Bowman. 

125.6 pounds: 1) Harold Stuart; 2) Ben Hilliard; 

3) Jeff Crill; 4) Mitchell Mahar. 

136.7 pounds: 1) Angelo Rivera; 2) Ronald Gough; 

3) Willard Plummer; 4) Tom Spirek. 

149.9 pounds: 1) Marty Willigan; 2) Jeff Handin 
(New York, N.Y.). 

163.1 pounds: 1) Fidel Martinez; 2) John Spiek; 

3) Ronald Swartz; 4) John Lindsey (Landover, Md.); 
5) Timothy O'Neill (Hlilsborough, Calif.); 6) Philip 
Allen (Evansville, Wis.). 

180.8 pounds: 1) Joseph Hilbush; 2) Ronald Far¬ 
ris; 3) Russell Mora (Fresno, Calif.); 4) Stanley 
Simonet (Red Bluff, Calif.). 

198.4 pounds: 1) Thomas Callaghan; 2) Ray Parks; 

3) Paul Adams (St. Augustine, Fla.). 

220.5 pounds: 1) Dale Johnson; 2) Clarence 
Gerling; 3) James Hall. 

Unlimited: 1) Timothy Balfe; 2) Jerry Phillips; 
3) Dennis Emmendorfer. 


MEN'S VOLLEYBALL RESULTS 

East-West defeated Kanny, 15-0, 15-4 
Hawaii defeated Tennessee, 15-7, 15-2 
Kansas defeated North Carolina A, 15-7, 15-4 
Cal-Tex defeated North Carolina B, 15-4, 16-14 
North Carolina A defeated Kanny, 15-4, 15-6 
Hawaii defeated Cal-Tex, 8-13, 17-15, 14-11 
Dallas defeated Kansas, 15-11, 15-10 
Tennessee defeated North Carolina B, 15-8, 15-6 
East-West defeated North Carolina A, 15-8, 15-6 
Kansas defeated Tennessee, 15-12, 15-11 
Hawaii defeated Dallas, 15-9, 15-1 
Cal-Tex defeated Kansas, 15-11, 15-6 
Cal-Tex defeated Dallas, 15-7, 14-16, 15-6 
Hawaii defeated Cal-Tex, 15-11, 14-12 for men's 
team championship 


WOMEN'S VOLLEYBALL RESULTS 

Tennessee defeated America, 15-4, 15-4 
East-West defeated Austin, 15-9, 9-7 
Austin defeated America, 15-8, 15-13 
East-West defeated Tennessee, 15-9, 15-0 
Riverside defeated North Carolina, 15-1, 15-2 
Austin defeated North Carolina, 15-13, 15-9 
East-West defeated Riverside, 15-8, 15-12 
Tennessee defeated Austin, 15-8, 15-3 
Riverside defeated Tennessee, 15-5, 15-3 
East-West defeated Riverside, 15-12, 13-15, 15-7 for 
women's team championship 
Following the double elimination tournament, men's 
champions (Hawaii) played an exhibition against 
All-Star team and women's championship team 
(East-West) also played against an All-Star team. 
Both champion teams won. 


Men's All-Star team, selected by officials and 
caoches: David Bailey (Knoxville, Tenn.), Jack 
Cooper (Olathe, Kan.), Bob Ellis of Cal-Tex (Los 
Angeles, Calif.), Charles Marsh (Olathe, Kan.), Ken¬ 
neth Muraschige of Cal-Tex (Los Angeles, Calif.), 
Kimm Randolph of Cal-Tex (Gardena, Calif.), Allen 
Yuen of East-West (Honolulu, H.I.). 

Women All-Stars: Sharon Ingenthron (San Bern¬ 
ardino, Calif.), Wendy Lange (St. Augustine, Fla.), 
Linda Ridenhour (Glendora, Calif.), Pam Walters 
(Tracy City, Tenn.), Judy Weigand (Austin, Tex.), 
and Rita Willey (Austin, Tex.). 

The Hawaiian team was made up of John Bounos, 
Paul Heister, Norman Galapin, Peter Maldonado, 
Thomas Koma and Ryoichi Narikawa. They all are 
from Honolulu, H.l. 

The East-West women's team was made up of 
Wendy Cooper, (White Plains, N.Y.), Linda Mc¬ 
Arthur (Ojai, Calif.), Kathleen Cantrell (Cave Spring, 
Ga.), Vicki Manchester (Riverside, Calif.), Patricia 
Mason (Van Nuys, Calif.) and Marcia Kessler (Hunt¬ 
ington Beach, Calif.). 

Tennis 

On Thursday at 3:00 p.m., there was an 
eight player round robin singles match 
for women. There were eight sets of four 
games each. Thus each player played 28 
games. 

Women’s doubles started Friday at noon, 
and consisted of an eight-player round 
robin consisting of four matches of eight 
games each. Each doubles team played 
a total of 28 games. The winner of this 
determined by the most games won. 

For men, starting on Thursday at 8:30 
a.m. and at 12:00 noon, there were two 
ten-player round robin singles events. 
Each player played each of the other 
players four games and then switched, 
making a total of 36 games played by 
each person. The top five players in each 
of the two brackets met on Friday for a 
finals elimination round robin, starting at 
8:30 a.m. The ranking of the player was 
determined by the games they won. 

At 3:00 p.m. on Friday, the men were 
paired for the doubles according to the 
order in which they finished the singles 
round robin events. Each doubles team 
played four games against each of the 
other doubles teams for a total of 28 
games. 

The mixed doubles events were played 
on Saturday at 9:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 
The players were paired according to their 
standings in the previous events. The 
first round and the semifinal round con¬ 
sisted of a pro set (whoever wins eight 
games first wins the set) to determine the 
winners. The finals round, played at 2 
o’clock in the afternoon was a regulation 
two out of three set tournament type play. 

Results 

Women's Singles: 1) Bobbi Baim (Anaheim, 
Calif.), 24 points; 2) Gwen Rocque (New Rochelle, 
N.Y.), 23 points; 3) Carol Konoski (Great Neck, 
N.Y.), 19 points; 4) Alice Soil (River Edge, N.J.), 
15 points. 

Men's Singles, First Round, Morning Session: 1) 
Charles Johnson (Lexington, Mass.), 24 points; 2) 
Saul Brandt (Van Nuys, Calif.), 19 points; 3) 
Dan Tighe (Evansville, Ind.), 16 points; 4) Frank 
Wolfe (Birmingham, Ala.), 14 points; 5) Kenneth 
Salquerio (Santa Cruz, Calif.), 11 points. 

Men's Singles, First Round, Afternoon Session: 

1) David Stevenson (Delray, Fla.), 25 points; 2) War¬ 
ren Poe (Gary, Ind.), 24 points; 3) Dale Noll (Ded¬ 
ham, Mass.), 16 points; 4) Raymond Schnell (Moun¬ 
tain View, Calif.), 13 points; 5) Gary Thomas 
(Olathe, Kans.), 11 points. 

Men's Singles, Finals: 1) David Stevenson, 32 
pointes; 2) Charles Johnson, 26 points; 3) Warren 
Poe, 22 points; 4) (tie) Frank Wolfe and Dale 
Noll, 18 points each. 

Women's Doubles: 1) Baim/Rocque; 2) Laurette 
Warren (Washington, D.C.) and Collette Costello 
(Brooklyn, N.Y.); 3) Konoski/Soll; 4) Irene Spaneas 
(Arlington, Mass.) and Kathleen McHugh (Moorpark, 
Calif.). 

Men's Doubles: 1) Stevenson/Johnson, 24 points; 

2) (tie) Noll/Tighe, and Poe/Saul Brandt (VanNuys, 
Calif.), 21 points each; 4) Schnell/Saiguerio, 16 points. 

Mixed Doubles: First Round: Stevenson/Baim 
defeated Brandt/McHugh; Noll/Soli defeated Wolfe/ 
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Costello; Tighe/Warren defeated Poe/Konoski; John- 
son/Rocque defeated Salguerio/Spaneas. 

Mixed Doubles, Semifinals: Stevenson/Baim de¬ 
feated Noll/Sol I; Johnson/Rocque defeated Tighe/ 
Warren. 

Mixed Doubles, Finals: Stevenson/Baim defeated 
Johnson/Rocque, 6-1, 6-2. 

In conclusion, Jim, Cal, Leroy and we 
of the USA-WGD Committee have been 
reliving every moment of our stay in 
Morganton. The hospitality, genuine 
friendliness and helpfulness of the NCSD 
staff and of the people of Morganton and 
the Burke County certainly went a long 
way in assuring the success of the Second 
National World Games for the Deaf Try¬ 


outs. The co-chairmanship of Bill Simp¬ 
son and Marvin Tuttle aided by a great 
committee and staff at Morganton was 
truly unbeatable. We marvel at the suc¬ 
cessful handling of so many people to 
execute diverse duties smoothly and 
competently. It certainly says a lot for 
the organizational setup at Morganton. 

The Morganton Tryouts was the most 
outstanding event in Athletics for the 
Deaf in history. All the events went off 
on time and without a hitch. The par¬ 
ticipants enjoyed the Tryouts as much as 
the spectators and officials; at least they 
will return home with a healthier respect 


for those responsible for putting "Sports 
for the Deaf" on the map. 

Thank you Ranee, Bill, Marvin, Dan, 
George, Hal, Eddie, Garrett, Albert, 
Charlie, Dan, Ronnie, Ervin, and espe¬ 
cially Durward Buck, sports editor of the 
Morganton News Herald, for a truly won¬ 
derful week of comfortable lodging, good 
food, wonderful hospitality and friendli¬ 
ness, and above all for the highly suc¬ 
cessful Tryouts which has determined 
the makeup of the finest United States 
team to compete in the next World Games 
for the Deaf at Malmo, Sweden, July 
21-28, 1973. 


The Morganton Tryouts: An Exercise In 'DO-HOW,’ 
'KNOW-HOW’, 'SHOW-HOW’ 


By F. A. CALIGIURI, Secretary-Public Relations Director 
U. S. Committee, AAAD, World Games for the Deaf 


In 1968, the idea was conceived to hold 
tryouts in order to select the best USA 
representative athletes in each sports cate¬ 
gory for World Games for the Deaf com¬ 
petition. Dr. Hugo Schunhoff and the 
California School for the Deaf at Berkeley 
consented to host the first tryouts, which 
was immediately dubbed ‘‘the Berkeley 
Classic.” Under the chairmanship of Ken 
Norton, a serious and dedicated member 
of the athletic staff at Berkeley, the Try¬ 
outs met with measurable success con¬ 
sidering it was a ‘‘first.” There were al¬ 
most 300 participating athletes at the Try¬ 
outs and the results at Belgrade speak 
well for the method of selecting the team 
to participate in the World Games. With 
fewer athletes than competed in the 1965 
Games, the USA contingent for the 1969 
Games performed about 50% better than 
the team competing in Washington, D. C. 
The committee and all helpers connected 
with the planning and execution of the 
Berkeley Classic are to be commended 
for their part in pioneering a method of 
team member selection which is only fair 
and equitable. 

In 1972, four years later, the U. S. Com¬ 
mittee found itself confronted with the 
necessity of holding another tryouts to de¬ 
termine the personnel of the squads which 
will compete against the athletes from 40 
nations in Malmo, Sweden, in 1973. The 
committee received enthusiastic response 
from Ranee Henderson and the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf, and the 
‘‘Morganton Tryouts” was launched June 
28-30 and July 1, 1972. 

The Honorable Robert W. Scott, Gover¬ 
nor of North Carolina, sometime ago 
coined a new word: do-how. It is clear 
that Governor Scott intended it to connote 
"action" rather than mere lip-service to 
a plan. Consequently, the Morganton Try¬ 
outs received a tremendous push with the 
governor's backing and confidence that 
Morganton did have the "do-how." The 
Honorable Paul S. Cash, mayor of the 
city of Morganton, and Mr. James M. 
Culbertson, Jr., president of the Burke 
County Chamber of Commerce, refused to 
play second fiddle to the Governor and put 
the prestige and prestigious facilities of 


the city of Morganton and the county of 
Burke at the disposition of the committee 
for the Tryouts. 

Ranee Henderson, superintendent of the 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, was 
equal to the demands imposed upon him 
not only by those higher up but also by 
the school’s own Board of Directors. He 
chose Bill Simpson and Marvin Tuttle 
to co-chairman the committee responsible 
for the success of the Tryouts. No more 
trained and skillful organizer could be 
found in Simpson and no more enthusias¬ 
tic and hard-working person could be found 
in Tuttle, so the combination was a per¬ 
fect exercise in "do-how." 

The track at the school was not proper¬ 
ly designed for international competition 
and facilities for the storage of equip¬ 
ment and space for the working press 
were lacking. The alumni of the North 
Carolina School promptly came forward 
with the necessary funds to underwrite the 
costs of improving the track and building 
a storage complex with a press box and 
observation area on the top level. Art 
Kruger, chairman of the U. S. Commit¬ 
tee, supplied the necessary metric meas¬ 
urements for a track for world competition 
and the maintenance staff under Fred 
Rusmisell, assisted by Ervin Pearson, 
surveyor, supplied the ‘‘do-how” with the 
result that the North Carolina School now 
has one of the finest, if not the finest, 
track layout of any school for the deaf in 
the U. S.—a full six-lane 400-meter oval, 
plus a 100-meter straightaway. 

Tom Berg, head track coach at Gal- 
laudet College, assisted by a long list of 
well-known sports figures from universi¬ 
ties, colleges and schools, supplied the 
"do-how” in arranging the track and field 
schedule of events and in the assignment 
of officials, timers, measurers, etc., for 
each event. 

The City of Morganton boasts one of the 
finest athletic and recreational complexes 
for the use and enjoyment of its citizens. 
Its five championship tennis courts, 50- 
meter swimming pool and spacious gym¬ 
nasium for volley ball competition were 
made available for the Tryouts. The ten¬ 
nis tournament was ably directed by 


Charlie Sasser, assisted by prominent 
members of the city’s tennis club, to 
wit: Dr. W. A. Kirksey, Jr., Thomas D. 
Ricks, James M. Culbertson, Jr., Henry 
L. Browning III and G. Harper Thayer. 
Eddie Beach, meet director of the swim¬ 
ming events, was ably assisted by W. L. 
Stewart, Bill Greene, Warren Flower, 
Terri Orders, Janet Greene, Mike Tom- 
berlin, Mickey Simpson, Barbara Flower, 
John Buckholtz, Kris Perry and John 
Wieck, and, to lend credibility and pres¬ 
tige to the meet, no less a personage than 
Mary Lou Shistar, member of the Pacific 
Association of the Amateur Athletic Union, 
manned the records table, assisted by 
Beth Buckholtz. 

There was a large turnout of volley 
ball enthusiasts and Director George K. 
Brown was fortunate in having as assist¬ 
ants Francis Palea, Georgia Morkiawa, 
Lee Emerick, Mike Young, Jim Ander¬ 
son, Elmer Dillingham, Donna McCord, 
Charles Hill, Tommy Nance and Bill 
Greene. The wrestling meet, under the 
directorship of Harold Deuel, boasted 
among others assisting with arrangements, 
famed wrestler-coach Alonzo Whitt of Colo¬ 
rado and Bob Getchell, wrestling coach 
of Hofstra University. 

Not to be forgotten are the "do-how” 
exercises of Don Westmoreland in ar¬ 
ranging lodging for all the participants, 
officials, and visitors; of Lillian Houck 
and the Dietary Department of the North 
Carolina School for the preparation and 
service of excellent meals; of Albert Mehl 
and his long list of able assistants for 
their taking charge of concessions. 

Finally, the rousing success of the Try¬ 
outs was due in large measure by the 
turnout of almost 500 participants in the 
athletic events. Nearly everyone re¬ 
ported in top condition and represented 
the best America had to offer in athletic 
prowess as well as an exhibition of All- 
American youthfulness in decorum, dress 
and manners. 

It is impossible for an important event 
involving so many people to succeed with¬ 
out the skill and expertise of a publicity 
department. Here, again, Governor Scott 
wielded the scepter of his office in drum- 
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ming up interest in the Tryouts by stating 
in his letter that the people of the Great 
State of North Carolina had indicated 
“know-how” in providing quality educa¬ 
tional opportunities for its deaf children, 
and intimated that the same interest 
would be forthcoming to assure the suc¬ 
cess of the Tryouts. Garrett Walker, pub¬ 
licity director, was fortunate in having the 
local radio station and the Morganton 
News-Herald grant him time and space 
for news releases. Durward Buck, sports 
editor of the News-Herald, wrote inter¬ 
esting stories leading up to the actual 
competition. The donation of billboard 
spaces was generously effected through 
Lucille S. Ingle of Appalachian Poster Ad¬ 
vertising Co., Inc., and the design and 
donation of the billboard posters was the 
work of William Leslie of Leslie Adver¬ 
tising Agency. The Burke County Fair¬ 
grounds, through the office of Johnny 
Clark, provided free camping facilities for 
those who could not find accommodations 
either at the school or in town. The Burke 
County Chamber of Commerce provided 
brochures and all kinds of assistance for 
the visitors and tendered a reception for 
the officials and participants on the eve¬ 
ning before the tryouts. Mickey Simpson 
provided data processing services; Marvin 
Folger designed the official medal for the 
tryouts which along with the trophies 
were donated by the Alumni Association 
as its contribution to the Morganton Try¬ 
outs; and Harold Brown, A1 Mehl, Art 
McKinney and Marvin Tuttle were re¬ 
sponsible for the make-up and printing 
of the Official Program. 

In putting the final touches to the pro¬ 
gram of all competition the “know-how” 
of such as Nick Kovalakides and Frank 
Costello, Jr., track coaches at the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland, was utilized, as was 
the experience and expertise of Ken 


Norton. Robert Devereaux, Henry L. 
White, John Wieck, Charlie Horton, Len 
Warshawsky, Richard Caswell, Clarence 
Davis, Ron Mitchell and Ruth Seeger, and 
many, many more. 

The participants were represented by 
Suzy Barker of Lubbock, Texas, a pretty 
and talented woman trackster, who ex¬ 
emplified the dedication, conditioning and 
“know-how” of the competing athletes. 
The stage was set for the greatest sports 
spectacle involving the best athletes of 
72 schools from all over the United States. 

Art Kruger has documented the results 
of all the events and has written a story 
about the outstanding performers who 
equalled or exceeded World and American 
Deaf records in track and swimming. It 
goes without saying that the Morganton 
Tryouts was a tremendous success and 
one need not be ashamed of the fact 
that all connected with the Tryouts from 
the Governor on down to the good people 
and friends of the North Carolina School 
for the Deaf certainly SHOWED us HOW! 

The Morganton Kiwanis Club spoke for 
everyone when it gave: “A special thanks 
to RANCE HENDERSON for bringing the 
‘hierarchy’ of the Executive Committee 
sponsoring the World Games for the Deaf 
Tryouts in Morganton last week. Those 
of you who took the opportunity met a 
fine array of athletes and officials who 
represented the finest of the deaf athletes 
in the United States. The games were a 
success, our visitors appreciated our com¬ 
bined hospitality, and each and every 
person who helped Ranee and his staff 
are extended our most sincere thanks and 
appreciation for a job most ‘professionally’ 
executed.” 

At the closing ceremonies, which were 
televised at the school's studio, a beau¬ 
tiful plaque commemorating the Tryouts 
was presented to Mr. Henderson, with the 


following inscription: Presented to North 
Carolina School for the Deaf at Morgan¬ 
ton, North Carolina, Ranee Henderson, 
Superintendent, The Staff, Alumni, and 
Friends, in grateful appreciation for host¬ 
ing the highly successful Morganton Na¬ 
tional WGD Tryouts, June 28, 29, 30 and 
July 1, 1972. The United States Commit¬ 
tee, AAAD, World Games for the Deaf, 
Participating Athletes and Officials. 

Mr. Henderson was so moved by the 
presentation that he couldn’t help but 
ask for the opportunity to “let’s do it 
again.” The following editorial from the 
Morganton News-Herald July 3, 1972, is 
relevant and echoes the sentiment of so 
many people who were fortunate to be 
at the Tryouts: 

ITS EXCITEMENT CAUGHT ON 

(Editorial in the News Herald, July 3, 1972) 

It will be a long time before Morganton and 
Burke County will forget the national tryouts for 
the World Games for the Deaf. 

It wasn't that last week's events here either hit 
the community with a violent impact or left any 
scars. On the contrary, it was the sort of hap¬ 
pening that's regarded in advance as somewhat 
bland but when it materializes, it comes on in a 
heartwarming way. 

Everybody—or at least almost everybody—knew 
that top deaf athletes from throughout the United 
States were to spend last week at the N. C. School 
for the Deaf to determine the nation's contestants 
for next year's World Games for the Deaf. 

Then, as if it were a surprise, Morgantonians 
seemed to suddenly discover that more than ath¬ 
letes were arriving. Entire families who might be 
accompanying a son or daughter to the athletic 
competition were making a vacation outing of it, 
many of them coming across the continent. It 
was for them a trip of enjoyment, and we hoped 
they found here a hospitable spirit that added to 
that enjoyment. Many have said they did. 

But it was, of course, much more than just a fun 
event. Competition was keen in the wide variety of 
categories of events. The young athletes were ser¬ 
ious, often tense. Officials' rulings were watched 
with gravity. And why not? These were not just 
neighborhood get-togethers for games and fun. The 
stakes were high. How many contests have been 
held hereabouts in which winners earned the right 
to represent their country in world wide competition 
in Malmo, Sweden? That's where the winners will 
go in the summer of 1973 for the World Games 
which are known as the Olympics of the Deaf. 

With all of the seriousness and keen rivalries, 
there was good sportsmanship and a strong spirit 
of fraternity. Morganton, the "deaf capital" of 
North Carolina, witnessed in graphic display a fact 
it already knew—that there prevails among the deaf 
anywhere a strong feeling of kinship and together¬ 
ness. And these ties were seen in extraordinary 
ways among the outstanding young people them¬ 
selves and also among those who engage in teach¬ 
ing and coaching them and among the families of 
the deaf. 

Through this spirit and from many heartwarming 
experiences, this community caught the excitement 
of the week. It was as if local residents went 
through the process of discovering the importance 
which the tryouts have for the deaf of the nation, 
not just from reading a program but from catching 
the feel of the participants themselves through 
countless little human dramas developing around 
the joy of winning and the sorrow of defeat. 

It was a contagious sort of spirit which perme¬ 
ated the Morganton area and resulted in a letdown 
feeling when the tryouts came to a close. It was 
for local residents a rare rich diet in their role as 
spectators. And what a dilemma for those who had 
to decide whether they preferred to watch track 
and field events at NCSD while tennis matches or 
swimming contests were going on at the Collett 
Street center, when they would have liked to wit¬ 
ness them all. Or perhaps they preferred wrestling 
and volleyball and had to make a choice between 
the two. There was much crowded into the week 
in simultaneous activities. 

The community enjoyed the World Games Try¬ 
outs as spectators and delighted in the role of host 
for the event. But enjoyment was even keener for 
those who were able to discover for themselves 
the spirit of the people and the people themselves 
who figured in it. It was as if local people were 
saying, "Why didn't somebody tell us what a great 
and exciting experience this was going to be?" 

The answer, of course, is that they did. But it 
remained for the community to discover for itself 
that the gathering of the deaf from coast to coast 
provided an element of excitement and interest 
which went beyond, its advance billing. 

The next reaction seems to be to get into line 
to extend an invitation to the U. S. committee to 
bring this once-every-four-years event back to Mor¬ 
ganton and NCSD just as soon as we can get an¬ 
other turn. What if it is a once-in-a-lifetime affair? 
We hope we won't have to wait another lifetime 
to get it back, even if there are scores of com¬ 
munities eager to get their turn next. 


Buy your life insurance from the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SUITED OF THE REAP 

A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 

* * * 

Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 

* * * 

All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 

* * * 

Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 

Over $6,000,000.00 



Certificates in Force 
Over $10,000,000.00 


DON'T DELAY . . . JOIN TODAY! 

For information and application blanks, write to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

814 Thayer Avenue Silver Spring, Md. 20910 

Phone 301-587-1788 

WHAT 
IS 

NAD? 

An association founded in 1880 by the deaf with the sole purpose of serving the deaf and meet¬ 
ing their unique needs in legislation, education, insurance, communication, rehabilitation, health, 
employment, research and taxes. NAD serves as a clearing house disseminating information re¬ 
lating to the deaf. 

THE NAD IS YOU 

MEMBERSHIP IS $10.00 including a full-subscription to THE DEAF AMERICAN 


Quantity Materials 

Price 

Total 

“A Basic Course in Manual Communication” 

@$4.50 


“They Grow in Silence” by Mindel & Vernon 

@$6.95 


“Ameslan” by Louie J. Fant, Jr. 

@$4.50 


“A Dictionary of Idioms for the Deaf” 

@$4.00 


“Say It With Hands” by Louie J. Fant, Jr. 

@$3.50 


“Signing Exact English” by G. Gustavsen 

@$6.00 


“The Study of Sign Language” by W. Stokoe 

@$3.50 


TOTAL ORDER 


Prepayment is required on all orders. Allow three weeks for delivery. All orders are sent post¬ 
age paid. Special delivery or air mail is additional. This order form and your check must accom¬ 
pany your order. The NAD publication list will be included with your order. Make checks pay¬ 
able to National Association of the Deaf. 

SEND ORDER TO:_ 











NATIONAL HEARING AID SOCIETY GRANT—The National Hearing Aid Society, the international asso¬ 
ciation of hearing aid dealers, recently made a $1,000 grant to the National Association of the Deaf in 
honor of Nanette Fabray. The grant was accepted by NAD Executive Secretary Frederick C. Schreiber 
(second from the left). Miss Fabray is on the left receiving the award check from Miss Esther Daniel, 
a member of the Board of Governors of the National Hearing Aid Society. On the right is Cecil Brown- 
stone, president of the California Chapter of the Society. The ceremony took place during the Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf convention held in Long Beach, Calif., August 14-17. 


California . . . 

Riverside Deaf Senior Citizens 

Some 20 young ladies at the CSDR and 
friends treated the members of the River¬ 
side Deaf Senior Citizens to a potluck 
dinner Friday, June 16, at the Adult 
Recreational Center, Riverside Fairmount 
Park. Helping in the kitchen and serving 
were Ruth Cogswell and Louise Finley. 

The Vernon Bircks are with us again; 
Jessie Birck is limping around with a 
sturdy cane. She still climbs the ladder— 
a new one—to pick apricots from her 
tree. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Jatta, Santa Clara, 
were with us at this meeting. 

The Tom Woodses are back home in 


Riverside after touring some 4,700 miles 
visiting five national parks, Sequoia, 
King’s Canyon, Yosemite, Grand Teton 
and Yellowstone, and staying a few days 
at the home of their daughter’s family 
in Salem, Ore. 

Lily Hogle had two of her grandchil¬ 
dren, Debbie, 13, and Tony, 11, staying 
most of the summer with her. The Mason 
children are from St. Augustine, Fla. 

New members of the club are Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Shade of Hemet. Other vis¬ 
itors besides the Jattas were Winnie 
Hereford and Mr. and Mrs. Carl Howell 
of Upland. Birthdays celebrated in June 
with a large cake were Gene Guire, Lily 
Hogle and Madeline Valentine. 

Mrs. Lamir Palmer was at the Deaf 


Senior Citizens Club meeting Friday, July 
21. She was previously confined to her 
home for need to be near her oxygen 
tank. Now she finds it feasible to carry 
the tank along in case of need when she 
wants to leave home. 

Birthday cakes were in order for four 
celebrants for the month of July: Evan 
Ellis, Rhoda Corcoran, Louise Finley (not 
a member but one of the sponsors of the 
club) and Paula Stottler. 

New members of the club (now boast¬ 
ing 38 members): Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Malley of Fullerton. 

Visitors: Mr. and Mrs. Delmar Moore 
of Los Angeles, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Katz 
of Garden Grove and Mr. and Mrs. Glen 
Moen of Montclair. 

The David Peikoffs were in Culver City 
recently, guests of their daughter and 
family. 

Nebraska . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Weverka of 
Lincoln went to Colorado Springs on 
June 23 to visit Karen’s friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Larry Tierney. They did a 
lot of sightseeing both in Colorado 
Springs and in Denver. While there they 
attended the wedding of Cynthia Eggar 
to Terry Heidecker on July 1 in Lake- 
wood, Colo. Terry and Cynthia were 
graduated from the Nebraska School in 
1970. 

Jim and Stella Jelinek of Omaha were 
on a trip to California in the early part 
of July. They visited Jim’s sister at 
Santa Cruz. Berton Leavitt attended the 
DAWN program institute in Denver from 
July 9 to August 4. 

Alice Jacquelin Slater, daughter of 
Frank and Rita (Lloyd) Slater of St. 
Augustine, Fla., graduated from the St. 
Rita School for the Deaf in June. 

Miss Vera Kahler of Lincoln ex¬ 
changed her trailer for a better one. 
It is a Kayot Forest Traveling trailer 
16 feet long. Ron and Don Hunt recently 
purchased a Rolite folddown trailer. 
On July 1, they took James Weigand 
and children to Burchard near Beatrice 
on the lake. The kids caught 24 bull¬ 
frogs. 

Mrs. Doris Bourne and daughters 
Janet and Glenda went to Colony, Wyo., 
in July and visited the Black Hills 
region. They returned home on July 12 
and Mr. and Mrs. Harold Hughes of 
Oregon and Mr. and Mrs. Keith Stinger 
of Omaha were visitors at the Bournes’ 
that day. They were classmates of Doris 
at the Iowa School. 

Alfred Marshall of Danville, Ky., had 
surgery the latter part of May but after 
a short stay at home he had to return 
to the hospital for more treatment. His 
sister, Emma Marshall, and Mrs. Emma 
Mappes left Lincoln for Danville on July 
12 to visit Alfred and his family. (News 
has been received of Mr. Marshall’s sub¬ 
sequent death.) 

Junior Pehlgrim, son of Mrs. Thelma 
(Mayes) Pehlgrim, was graduated from 
Gallaudet College on May 22 with a 
bachelor of arts degree in drama. 
Thelma attended the exercises and 
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stayed for a couple of days visiting the 
area. She also visited New York City 
and then went to Watertown and New 
London, Conn., where her son was with 
the NTD. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Hibbard (Vera 
Schlichting) of Fair Oaks, Calif., dropped 
in to surprise Herb and Virgie Deurmyer 
on their vacation from Texas on July 
6. They stopped in Lincoln again on the 
way home from Minnesota on July 14. 

George Propp was in Lincoln on July 
17-18 to receive his Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Nebraska. He also 
visited the deaf teachers at the Media 
Center taking a six-week course. John 
Groth from Virginia, Frank Slater from 
Florida and Patti Reitz from Omaha 
took the course June 19-July 28. They 
are teachers at residential schools for 
the deaf in their respective states. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Deurmyer and 
daughter Barbara took a two-week vaca¬ 
tion in June. They visited the George 
Propp family in Glenview, Ill., and the 
Frank Dunhams in Swartz Creek, Mich. 
On the return trip they stopped to see 
Frank and Ann Benedict and family in 
Cincinnati; the Kerrs Family (Virginia’s 
sister) in Louisville; the Alfred Mar¬ 
shalls and the Gulleys in Danville, Ky. 
While in Fulton, Mo., they visited the 
Dick Reeds, the son of John and Ruth 
Reed of Lincoln who is a principal of 
the Missouri School. Points of interest 
visited during the trip were Chicago, 
University of Notre Dame in South Bend, 
Ind., and Niagara Falls. 

Chris P. Jensen of Central City, Nebr.. 
celebrated his 98th birthday on March 
18 in Omaha with a luncheon given by 
his sister. He is the oldest living NSD 
alumnus, having graduated in 1897. 

On July 4, the James Wiegand and 
Del Boese families went to Arlington, 
Nebr., to attend a picnic to celebrate 
the 15th wedding anniversary of Delbert 
and Shirley Meyer. 

Mrs. Freida Chermok of Spanaway. 
Wash., flew to Omaha July 15 and her 
daughter, Dorothy Wiegand, and family 
went to the airport to meet her. She 
spent a month with them and visited 
her friends in Lincoln during her stay. 

Otto and Lillian Gross of Lincoln went 
to Ogallala the last week of June and 
fished at Lake McConaughy. Their 
daughter Sandra and family went with 
them. The Grosses visited with Lillian’s 
mother in Sterling, Colo., and while there 
Lillian had the misfortune to be involved 
in an accident and cracked her ankle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clayton Lee of Burbank, 
Calif., were visitors in Lincoln during 
July. The Robert Lindbergs had a 
reception for them on July 5. From out 
of town were Mr. and Mrs. Nels Nelson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Stilen of Omaha; 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Williams of Hastings. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Smrz of Rom¬ 
ney, W. Va., have a baby boy born 
on March 14 and named Andrew Francis. 
Richard is an NSD and Gallaudet 
graduate. 
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Gallaudet's Chapel Hall Auditorium Now Visitors' Center 

And Hall Of Fame 


The auditorium in historic Chapel Hall 
at Gallaudet College is undergoing reno¬ 
vation and adaption for use as a diffusion 
center for information on the deaf and a 
Hall of Fame for recognition of outstand¬ 
ing deaf persons and those who have 
served the deaf community. 

This use of the auditorium is part of a 
plan for eventual full restoration of Chapel 
Hall, College Hall, Kendall Hall and Dawes 
House, to dignify and preserve their place 
in the history of the College and at the 
same time to enable them to be used 
effectively in its programs. The College 
will contract for a comprehensive study 
by experts in restoration and use of his¬ 
toric buildings, as a basis for requests 
for funds for restoration and renovation. 

For several years the alumni, the stu¬ 
dent body government, the faculty and 
the Board of Directors have been con¬ 
cerned about the deteriorating condition 
of Chapel Hall, which was embarrassing 
for visitors to see and which made it 
necessary to move the historic collection 



THE SIGN OF FRIENDSHIP 

Now you can get a beautiful pin, tie 
tac, or charm showing the sign for 
"friend." The perfect gift for that 
Special Friend. 

10k Gold $11.95 Sterling Silver $9.45. 
From: 

Friendship, Box 7674, Waco, Tx. 76710 


DEFERRED ITEMS 

Due to the NAD Home Office being 
swamped at this time of the year with 
subscription renewals to THE DEAF 
AMERICAN and post-convention de¬ 
tails, this issue does not carry the list 
of contributors to the NAD Home Office 
Fund and related items. 

In an attempt to help our printers 
catch up, we are limiting this issue 
to 40 pages and are holding out several 
stories until the October issue, includ¬ 
ing coverage of the Junior National 
Association of the Deaf convention held 
at the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf, Rochester, N.Y., last June. 


of paintings from the auditorium because 
of damage to them. Consultants Alan 
Green of the Educational Facilities Lab¬ 
oratory and Bill Lacey of the National 
Endowment of the Arts advised the Col¬ 
lege to demonstrate the usefulness of the 
buildings by finding ways to use them 
more effectively. This would justify lim¬ 
ited renovation to stop the deterioration 
and, equally important, would support 
the case for funds for full restoration. 

The new visitors’ center and Hall of 
Fame, in the Chapel Hall auditorium, in¬ 
cludes an office area for visiting center 
personnel, a room for film projection and 
exhibits, and other features designed to 
make it a living, working museum on the 
life and education of the deaf. Most parts 
of Chapel Hall have had many different 
kinds of use over the years. In the 
eventual restoration plan an effort will be 
made to identify the most important his¬ 
torical aspects of each part and blend 
them with functional objectives related 
to the public sector of the campus, com¬ 
prising the buildings at the south end. 
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LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 

Stated Communication on 2nd Saturday |i; 
of each month, 7 p.m. 

Ray F. Stallo Secretary 
22816 Miriam Way 
Colton, Calif. 92324 
GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 
Stated Communication on 3rd Friday jp 
of each month, 8 p.m. 

JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 gg 
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When in North Jersey visit . . . 

CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave., Elizabeth, N.J 

Sun. 10 & 11 a.m.-—Tues. 8:00 p.m. 
Rev. Croft M. Pentz, pastor 
Phone: (201) 355-9568 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD DEAF CHURCH 
5909 South Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73149 

Sunday—9:30 a.m., Sunday evening—7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Friday evening—6:30 p.m. Youth through 
the summer. 

Just one mile west of Interstate 35 
Rev. Mrs. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


When in Rockford, welcome to— 

FIRST ASSEMBLY FOR THE DEAF 
804 2nd Ave., Rockford, III. 

Services each Sunday at 9:30, 10:45 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. Bible study each Tuesday 
evening, 2710 N. Rockton. 

Rev. Lloyd Couch, pastor 


When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with us . . . 

SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55105, 221-8402 

Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 
Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 
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Saptist 

When in Poughkeepsie, welcome to . . . 

VASSAR ROAD BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 
32 Vassar Road, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services 
Dr. Charles M. Davis, pastor 


The Deaf Department 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1020 Lamar 
Houston, Texas 

Invites you to worship with us 
while in our city. 

Services, Wednesday 7 p.m.; Sundays, 9:30 a.m. 
& 5:45 p.m. and special activities; 
Special services for the deaf in the chapel. 

E. Joe Hawn, minister _ 

When traveling north, south, east or west, 
eventually you will pass through Little Rock. 
Why not stop and worship in the 
Silent Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1208 Louisiana Street, Little Rock, Ark. 
Sunday: Sunday school 9:30 a.m.; worship 
10:45 a.m.; evening worship 6:00 p.m. 

A full program for the deaf. 

Rev. Robert E. Parrish, minister to the deaf 

THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday school for deaf 
11:00 a.m.. Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended. 

A warm welcome for the deaf . . . 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 
Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 
Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:30 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:30 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, minister 
WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS¬ 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. Services: Sunday-9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m., 7:00 p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 
Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m., Wed. 6:00 
p.m., A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m. and 6:30- 
10:30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat¬ 
urday 8:00 p.m. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 
to Deaf; Mr. J. K, Baker, Asst. _ 

When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-250 7. 
When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


(Etlttrrti of % Hrptljmi 

ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 
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WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 




When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 

ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 

Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Lay Reader, Matt Horn 
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When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Jay L. Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


Eutfjeran 

ETERNAL MERCY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

2323 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

Worship service 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
The Rev. Donald E. Leber 
Phone 901-274-2727 


SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 

Diamond Heights Boulevard & Addison Street 
San Francisco, California 94131 

Telephone: 586-3424 

The Reverend Marlin Sampson, pastor 
Telephone: 589-1246 
“Serving Deaf and Hearing” 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Bible Study, 9:45 
a.m.; Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20011 

Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us . . . 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 

WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Mr. Paul Consoer, lay pastor 
Church 688-0312; Home 621-8950 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 

Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:15 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 

10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 

Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 

Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


Visitors most welcome to . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
August L. Hauptman, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Russel Johnson, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 

11:00 A.M. Sunday Worship (10:00 A.M. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IRT & IND Subways 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Pittsburgh, Pa., welcome to . . . 

TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 

10:00 a.m. Bible Class 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Service 
Rev. George C. Ring 




CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 

77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

37th and Tilden Sts., Brentwood, Md. 

Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 3:15 p.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


QDtfyrr intomimtttmts 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 


THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 

An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 

Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denomi national) 

1304 Allens Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 

Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 
9:30 a.m. 

Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 

Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, pastor 
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ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

4256 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 
Leon A. Carter, secretary 
620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


Welcome to 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
N. Miami Ave. and 150th St. 
North Miami Beach, Fla. 

Open four Saturdays of each month 


When in Baltimore 
Make sure to visit “Friendly Club” 

THE SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 

Open every night and Sunday afternoon 
Jerry Jones, secretary 


When visiting Montreal, Canada, 
Welcome to 

LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC INC. 
"Your home away from home." 
2103 East Stik Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 
Open daily till closing 
G. Giroux, president 
A. Chicoine, manager 


SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, III. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Captioned movies every 4th Sunday 
Charles Lyons, president 
Charles Hanton, vice president 
Marie Giarraputo, secretary 
Ronald Carlson, treasurer 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 
Bonnie Lou Von Feldt, secretary 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


We’ve moved . . . 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves, only 
Harold Weingold, secretary 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday. 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary_ 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
P.O. Box 302 
Olathe, Kansas 66061 

Miss Mary Ross, secretary 


When in Detroit, come and visit . . . 
our new 

DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Anthony F. Sansone, president 
Vito Manzella, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Patricia Gross 
2835 West Glenrosa 
Phoenix, Arizona 85017 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


When in Waterbury, welcome to 
WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

P. O. Box 1229, Waterbury, Conn. 06720 

Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 
Madeline A. Keating, secretary 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Leslie Massey, president 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & 
night. Sun. afternoon & night. 
Paul B. Gunn, Jr., secretary 


National (Eomjrpoo of 
3feuiinf| Ueaf 

President 


Welcome to Hawaiian Paradise . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter's Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

2nd Saturday of each month 
Polly Bennett, secretary 


Alexander Fleischman, _ 

9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 
Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 
12305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 
36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 
BROOKLYN H.S.D. 
c/o Mrs. Susan Greenberg 
1064 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 
CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Reubin Schneider, 
3509 A. St., Evanston, Ill. 60203 
CLEVELAND H.A.D., 
c/o Mrs. Hermina Turkin 
1474 So., Euclid, Ohio 44121 
HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
20002 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
538 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 19606 

Open daily 

Michael Steffy, secretary 


LONG ISLAND CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
58-14 Roosevelt Ave., Woodside, N.Y. 11377 

Everyone heartily welcome. 
Benedict Olawski, corresponding secretary 


Washington, D. 
c/o President 
LOS ANGELES _ 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 

1029 N. Hayworth Ave,, Los Angeles, Calif. 

90046 

BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Milton Cohen 

572 Grand St., New York, N.Y. 10002 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 

2653 ‘B’ Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.) 

c/o Mrs. Alice Soil, 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 
TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 

15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3001 Hamilton Street 
Hyattsville, Maryland 20910 

Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


When in Cincinnati, welcome to . . . 

SEVEN HILLS DEAF CLUB 
32 West 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Open seven evenings a week 
Malcolm Perkins, president 
Pete Pennington, vice president 
and treasurer 

Committee: John Gerlach, William 
Smith, Arnold Cantor, Richard Riley, 
Willie Feagin 


Now In Our 52nd Year! 

You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 
Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Ronald Byington, secretary 







